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PREFACE 


The study of the ancient Egyptian language is comparable in 
some ways to paleontology. Except for Coptic, the remnants of 
the language survive in skeletal form, like the bones of dino- 
saurs, and our attempts to understand the living language is like 
the efforts of paleontologists to understand dinosaurs by 
rearticulating their skeletons and studying whatever clues are 
left of their behavior. 

The first paleontologists, in the nineteenth century, were 
not always certain how the bones went together. They also 
thought that dinosaurs belonged to the lizard family, and that 
belief endured into the twentieth century, governing the un- 
derstanding and analysis of the creatures. It turns out to be true, 
but not for all dinosaurs. A significant group of them - thero- 
pods, including the Tyrannosaurus rex - were ornithoids, the 
ancestors of birds. 

In Egyptology, the analogy to 19th-century paleontology is 
the analysis of ancient Egyptian as a Semitic language. The first 
Egyptologists were trained in Semitic languages and naturally 
understood the newly deciphered addition to the Afro-Asiatic 


family from that perspective. Phonology, as well as grammar, is 


vii 
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the heir to that tradition: for example, the transcription of 1 as 
i— sometimes /j/ and sometimes /?/"—and of N as 3— 
“strong /?/."! The Semitic viewpoint persists, and not just as 
tradition: the most influential study of Egyptian phonology 
in the past half-century has been the 1971 article of a Semiti- 
cist, Otto Róssler, “Das Agyptische als semitische Sprache.” 

To be fair, the early Egyptologists had few clues as to the 
nature of the language. It was only natural for Semiticists to 
see traces of Asiatic languages in its features, just as those 
trained in African languages have sometimes recognized non- 
Semitic traits. Unfortunately, experts in A froasiatic linguistics 
have often made questionable analyses because their know- 
ledge of Egyptian has been based on dictionaries and studies 
rather than the first-hand knowledge that would allow them 
to make informed judgments, and the same is true for Egyp- 
tologists looking for cognates, whose knowledge of Afroasiatic 
linguistics is generally superficial at best. 

In our passion to articulate and reconstruct the hiero- 
glyphic skeleton, we have forgotten that correspondence is 
not the same as identity. The fact that Arabic speakers heard 
ancient Greek [TtoAeyaios as см sell: batlaimis does not re- 
veal that Greek т was an “emphatic” consonant like Arabic b 
t. To assess the true value of t, we have to look at its place 


within the ancient Greek phonological system. The same is 


1 Slant marks (/x/) enclose phonemes. 
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true for ancient Egyptian phonology. Although ancient Egyp- 
tian dwn “stretch” is cognate with Arabic Js täl “length,” for 
example, that is not necessarily justification for interpreting 
Egyptian 4 as an “emphatic” dental or Egyptian 7 as [1], any 
more than the cognate relationship of Spanish jungla with 
English jungle means that the two /'s necessarily represent the 
same sort of consonant. 

In assessing the features of ancient Egyptian phonology, 
primary weight must be given to internal evidence: the vari- 
ants, alternants, and developments of a sound within the 
language itself, insofar as they can be traced, before external 
evidence is brought to bear. The present study is an attempt 
to do just that. With respect to the external evidence of Af- 
roasiatic cognates, I claim no specific expertise, and I fully 
realize that some of my conclusions may be called into ques- 
tion by those with more knowledge and experience in 
Afroasiatic linguistics than I. With respect to Egyptian, how- 
ever, I am fully convinced of the validity of both the method 
and the conclusions adopted in this book. Some of the latter 
are different from what I advocated in my 2013 study, The 
Ancient Egyptian Language: An Historical Study. That is at it 
should be. Scholarship, like science, needs to be open to new 
ideas and new conclusions. 

The overriding principle in this study is that the Egyptian 
evidence must be looked at for itself, and not as a simulacrum 


of other languages. We cannot appreciate Egyptian art if we 
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view itasa primitive version of Renaissance painting, or Egyp- 
tian grammar if we look for equivalents of the tenses and 
moods of Western languages. In our efforts to see the reality 
behind the skeleton of the hieroglyphic writing system, we 
must realize that its skin might turn out to be not the scales of 
lizards, but the feathers of birds. 

This book is partly the result ofa graduate seminar on the 
topic that I led at Brown in the Spring semester of 2018. Iam 
grateful to its students, Vicky Almansa, Julia Puglisi (Har- 
vard), and Silvia Štubňová, for their insights, which helped me 
refine some of my own. I am especially grateful to Christian 
Casey for reading parts of this book and debating most of it 
with me, and to Andréas Stauder, for reviewing and amending 
my original manuscript. The present version is the better for 
their input. 

I offer this study as one hopeful step in advancing the un- 
derstanding of both Egyptian itself and its true place within 
the larger Afroasiatic family of languages. 


PART І 


PHONEMES AND 
PHONES 


1. COPTIC 


Any study of ancient Egyptian phonology must be based on 
Coptic, because that is phonologically the most transparent 
stage of the language. Coptic is written in an alphabet derived 
from the Greek, with additional signs from Demotic primarily 
for sounds not present or not represented in Greek. It appears 
fully formed in the third century AD but has written anteced- 
ents at least six centuries earlier.’ Coptic had six major dialects: 
Akhmimic (A), Bohairic (B), Fayumic (F), Lycopolitan (L, for- 
merly Subakhmimic A» also known as Lyco-Diospolitan), 
Oxyrhynchite (or Mesokemic, M), and Saidic (S). These vary 
from one another grammatically in some respects, but mainly 


phonologically. 


GRAPHEMES 
The graphemes found in texts from the six major Coptic 
dialects are the following, in the order of the Greek alphabet: 


1 Most recently, Quack 2017. The antecedents are often termed “Old 
Coptic” (OC). 
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COPTIC — VAR/ALT GREEK COPTIC — VAR/ALT GREEK 


a € A P A P 
E оудп В c zuo 2 
r K Г т A, Т, ө T 
A T A Y €,LH Y 
€ xU E Ф ngrmn(B) Ф 
z с Z X ко;к;к(В) X 
H „є, Y,a Н Фф TIC ш 
o тг;т;т(в) © w o Q 
1 € І 9 с 

K lr, 6, х K q B, OY 

х Р N 2 2b 

м N M 2 (A) 29 

N м N p (B) 20 

= KC E x та), б 

о oy О б x; x (В) 

п E, $ n T TI 


The graphemesr, A, and z are used mainly in Greek loan- 
words, but г and z also occur as variants of к and c, 
respectively: e.g; АМК/АМГ “I,” ANZHBE/ANCHBE “school- 
room." The graphemes x, ф, and t are monograms in all 
dialects, for Kc, ric, and ть, respectively. 

The graphemes e, ф, and x are monographic for T2, пә, 
and kg, respectively, in all dialects except Bohairic, where they 
replace т, rr, and K, respectively, in certain words and phonetic 


environments: for example, B @HOY! vs. АМ пноүє, Е ПНОУІ, 
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LS пнує “heaven.” Bohairic also has a similar alternation be- 
tween its 6 and the x of other dialects: e.g., B ONOY vs. AFLS 
XNOY “ask.” 

The graphemes 2 and р exist in Akhmimic and Bohairic, 
respectively; they are replaced by 2 or Ф іп other dialects: e.g., А 
26, B be, Е 21, LMS 2€ “manner” and A zwrie, BF фоти, LS 
опе, M yone “become.” 

In some dialects, the grapheme 1 is also spelled єї, as well 
as i before or after a vowel: e.g., AL INe, BF INI, AMS EINE 
“bring”; AFM ттєї, B фл, І Teet, 5 maï “this.” The grapheme 
y is used primarily in oy, representing [u] and [w], and after 
vowels: лу/лоу, єү/єоү, ну/ноу, ooy, and wy/woy; it oc- 
curs by itself either in Greek loan words or as a variant of €, H. 
ort: e.g, FTEBNH ~ TYBNH “animal.” 

A graphemic feature of most Coptic dialects is a supralit- 
eral stroke (e.g., М) or, in Bohairic, a dot or acute accent (e.g., 
м/и). Both are used in some manuscripts to mark a grapheme 
that represents a syllabic consonant or a separate syllable: for 
example, В Neok, S nTOK “you.” In some cases, the supralit- 
eral mark varies with є both within and across dialects: e.g., А 


2N, B DEN, F 2€N, FLMS 2N "in." 


PHONES 
The phonetic value of Coptic graphemes can be deduced 
from both the Greek graphemes on which they are based and 


from language-internal instances of alternation and variation. 
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For the former, it is clear that Coptic graphemes do not al- 
ways represent the values they had for Greek speakers in the 
era when Coptic is first attested, but rather those of the Greek 
language some six centuries earlier. The phonetic value of 
some Greek graphemes changed between the Classical age 
(fifth and fourth centuries BC) and the Koine period (third 
century BC to third century AD), and the Coptic values are for 
the most part those of the older language:? 


GREEK CLASSICAL | KOINE COPTIC COPTIC 
GRAPHEME VALUE VALUE | GRAPHEME VALUE 
Г [g] [v] r [k] 
A [d] [9] ^ [t] 
H [e:] [x i] H [e, e] 
9 [8] [6] ө [th], Ге») 
Ф [^] Wfl b [ph]. [p^] 
X [k"] [x] x [kh], [k^] 


These correspondences agree with the earliest evidence for 
Egyptian words and texts written in the Greek alphabet dur- 
ing the Ptolemaic Period, and they argue for the preservation 
of that scribal tradition even as the pronunciation of Greek 


itself evolved. 


Satzinger 2003. 

5 Allen 1987, 12-32, 62-79; Horrocks 2010, 117-20. This study uses 
the symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet, between square 
brackets, to indicate pronunciation, with the exception that post-syl- 


labic ' is used to mark stress: e.g., MTON [m-ton']. 
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Greek words that appear in Coptic texts, however, gener- 
ally reflect contemporary Koine phonology, clearly indicating 
that the Greek characters used for Coptic sounds in the third 


century did not derive from contemporary Greek: for example, 


CLASSICAL KOINE GREEK COPTIC 
GREEK VALUE VALUE EXAMPLE RENDERING 


ti-ke-os] “just” 


dlap’-ti] “hinder” 


Al [ai [e] бікшос лкєос 


[b ІВ, v] В\аттау qxarrrei 


H [e:] [Li] émotyyy emictmer [€-pis-ti’-mi] “prudence” 
Ol [ыі [Li] ётоїџо; 2€TeiMoc he-ti’-mos] “ready” 
ly] [Li] тоди TIAI pili] "gate" 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


X [k^ [x] yapaxtyp papaxtup [xa-rak-ter'] “mark” 

Of vowels, € is the most common, as well as the most 
common Coptic grapheme. Its correspondence with Koine 
[e], as in Aıkeoc for àlxatoc, indicates that it had a similar 
value in Coptic. Its use as a variant of the signs for a syllabic 
consonant, however, point to a realization closer to [a]: e.g. 5 
MTON ~ ємтом “rest” [m-ton'] ~ [am-ton’]. Its value may 
therefore have encompassed, and lain between, mid-central 
[£] and [a], with realization probably conditioned by both di- 
alect and phonological environment. є also occurs as a variant 
of a, both within and across dialects - for example, 5 xacTq, 
M xectgq “exalt him" (Matt. 23:12). This suggests a phonetic 
value for a close to that of e, probably back central [a] ^ [г]. 
Coptic n was likely pronounced [1/i] in Greek loanwords, and 


this may account for its occasional variance with 1 in Coptic 
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words - e.g., S NHBE ~ NIBE “swim” — but it also varies with 
€ and a — eg, S PAT ~ PET ~ PHT “foot” — and was therefore 
most likely close in value to those vowels in native words, prob- 
ably ranging between | є) and [e]. The other vowels correspond 
to their Greek counterparts in loanwords and presumably had 
similar phonetic realizations: 1 [1/i], o [9], oy [u], and « [o]. 

The consonants represented by Greek letters correspond 
pretty much to their pre-Hellenic ancestors. r, A, and z were 
probably pronounced like к, т, and c, respectively, judging 
from their variance with those graphemes in Coptic words. B 
alternates with rr and varies with q and oy: A oyaaRe, В 
OYAE, FLS OYAAB, M оуєв “pure” and A oyan, S оүоп “be- 
come pure"; S WBT ~ Фат “goose”; B OYICI ~ BICI, 5 ОУЄІСЄ 
^ BICE “saw.” The alternation suggests a phonetic realization 
not only as a stop ([b] — [p]) but also as a bilabial fricative 
[B], which explains its variance with oy. Variation with q sug- 
gests that the latter may also have been bilabial, distinguished 
from в by voicing. Thus, в > [b]/[p]/[] and q — [Ф]. 

The values of the other graphemes derived from Demotic 
can also be deduced from variances and correspondents: w [f] 
(Arabic озї! asmün from «умоум “Hermopolis”), 2 [h] 
(2e&pon for 12N bebrön “Hebron”), x [©] (F xoyla, B 
Twoyie “dry” - [0] ~ []), 6 [k] (S флблрєм from Greek 


фажайріоу “turban”? - [kia] — [ka]). 


6 Girgis 1967-1968, 58. 
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In most dialects, ф © x are monograms for по T2 Kg, re- 
spectively; AFLS пофЕ and M пгов “the (m) thing (gwB/ 
20B),” for example, can also be spelled фев/фов. In Bohairic, 
however, they represent, like their Greek ancestors, the aspi- 
rated counterparts of m T K, respectively. Aspiration occurs 
before a stressed vowel and before a sonant (E A M N p) or oy 
and 1/e1 preceding a stressed vowel: e.g., gat [p^ai] “this one" 
vs. TIAIPWMI [pai-ro'-mi] “this man,” хво [k"ßof] “you 
loosen” vs. ксахі [kso] “you defile.” Similarly, in Bohairic б 
is [t], the aspirated counterpart of x [t]: e.g., B бїсї “exalt” 
(ALMS xice, F xici). Its phonetic value in that dialect can also 
be gauged from variants such as морбмлүг ~ MOPMNAQ 
[mor'-t"nawh] ~ [mar’-$nah] “scapular” (Ге) lenited to [f]) 
and 6wNT ~ xowr [оп] ~ [vo’-nt] “try” ([%] deaspi- 
rated to [t]). 

The alternation of @ © rris environmentally conditioned 
and therefore reflects a single phoneme, but the other alter- 
nants are phonemic: B ewpt “willow” vs. трі “handle,” хром 
“fire” vs. кром “safflower,” бо “plant” vs. xo “hunchback.” 
The phonemic status of the aspirates is reflected in their preser- 
vation where environmental aspiration is not required: e.g., 
sıcı [ti'-si] “exalt” and secpnoyt [t"es-p^nu'-«ti] “exalt 
God.” 


7  Shisha-Halevy 1991, 54. In turn, therefore, aspiration was perhaps 
neutralized in other environments, similar to [t"] ~ [t] in American 


English: e.g., hat [het"] vs. hatter [hat'-1]. 
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Aspiration is not visible in the other dialects: for example, 
B ewptvs. S Tope “willow,” B храм vs. Е KA@M and S кром, В 
ВІСІ vs. ALMS xice and F xici. Whether this reflects an absence 
of aspirates in these dialects or merely a graphemic neutrality 
(i.e., AFLMS T representing both [t] and [t^]) is not self-evident. 
The fact that these dialects use graphemes derived from the un- 
aspirated graphemes of (Classical) Greek (x, т, and т) might 
suggest the former. Arabic renderings of Coptic words, how- 
ever, sometimes show a correspondence between [t] and £, on 
the one hand, and [t^] and 7, on the other: e.g., A TWBE, B 
токі, S TOWBE/TWBE “brick” 2 Arabic 4454 ruba; B өл, 5 
Taq “spit” & = taff This may or may not reflect the influ- 
ence of Bohairic,? but it is also visible in place-names from 
non-Bohairic areas: e.g., 5 CIOOYT “Asyut” & b s asyag."” 


PHONOTACTICS 

Coptic words have a single nodal stress around which every- 
thing else is reduced as much as is possible phonetically: e.g., 5 
2oeIne [hai’-ne] “some” + pwme [ro'-me] “man” + tme [ti’- 
me] “village” > genpmtme [hen-rm-ti'-me] “villagers.” In 


8 Bishai 1964, 46. 

9 The prevalence of Bohairic in the north at the time of the Arab con- 
quest has also been called into question: Kahle 1954, 249-52. 

10 Bciwoyr. The association of Arabic with unaspirated [t] is also vis- 
ible in Greek Птоћџоіос “Ptolemy” & Arabic ох batlaimüs. Cf. 
also Bishai 1964, 41: “The velarization of T is normal owing to its un- 
aspirated nature.” 
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native words, the vowels o, w, and usually n carry primary 
stress; the other vowels can be stressed or not: e.g, SB ANAW 
[a-naf"] “oath,” SBF ene2 [e-neh’] “eternity,” BF imi [i'-ni] 
"bring," ABFLMS оумоу [u-nu'] “hour.” 

A basic distinction in Coptic words is between stressed 
syllables that end in a vowel (open) and those that end in a 
consonant (closed). These have an effect on vowel quality for 


the following pairs: 


CLOSED OPEN EXAMPLES 
Мо Ф AFL САМ, BS CON “brother” vs. ALS CWNE, ВЕ 


Cani "sister": [san/son] vs. [so'-ne/so"-ni] 


e/a н | АРІМОРек, BS 2pak “your (ms) face" vs. AB- 
FLMS 2PHTN “your (pl) face": [hrek/hrak] vs. 
[hre'-tn] 

e/a 1 AFLM хєстоү, 5 XACTOY “exalt them” vs. 


ALMS xice, F xıcı “exalt”: [tes'-tu/tas'-tu| 


vs. [tii!-se/ii'-si] 


These alternants have traditionally been described as "short" 
(a є о) and “long” (n 1 w) vowels." In Oxyrhynchite, how- 
ever, the first alternation usually does not occur, while the 
second and third do: M con "brother" vs. M Cone “sister.” 
This indicates a difference in vowel quality rather than 


length: probably lax (-T) a € o versus tense (+T) H1w. The 


11 The classic study is Edgerton 1947 (published before the description 
of Oxyrhynchite). 
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vowel oy [u] does not exhibit syllabic alternation, and there- 
fore does not seem to exhibit +T as a feature. It does, however, 
appear as an open alternant of є/ л after м and м: for example, 
ABLS NA2MN, FM NE2MN [nah'-mn], [neh'-mn] “save us” vs. Е 
Noyzen, LMS NoY2M [nu’-hem], [nu'-hm] “save.” Since w 
does not normally occur after M and N, this alternation indi- 
cates a general change of w — оү in that environment: i.e., 
Mw/Nw — моу/моу. 

On the basis of these alternants, Coptic can be described 
as having a general rule whereby an open syllable produces 
tenseness in a stressed vowel, and in a closed syllable, laxness 
(with the exception of o in Oxyrhynchite): thus, ~OPEN > 
oT. The primary exception to this rule is the pattern 1w2/ 
10ү2 of some verbs: e.g., BES OYWN "open" (M оүом) and 
ABFLMS MOYN “remain.” Because of its restricted environ- 
ment, this feature has been judged a secondary vocalization of 
an original pattern represented by AL oven "open." In some 
cases, however, exceptions are only apparent: e.g., BLMS Фот, 
a variant of FLS wwwT “cut,” and B кєлї “doorbolt,” probably 
reflecting [kel’-i], as indicated by 5 kae [kl'-la]. 

Since both n and 1 have a and є as lax alternants, the alter- 


nation appears to affect relaxation ofthe tense vowels in closed 


12 The symbol о indicates a correspondence between + and -: i.e, 
+OPEN — +T and -OPEN — - Т. 
13 Steindorff 1951, $ 245. 
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syllables rather than tensing of the lax vowels in open ones. The 
generation of a or € as a lax alternant of n and 1 is determined 
mostly by dialect: both tense vowels generally become a in BS 
and є in AFLM. Phonetically, therefore, BS a may have been e- 
like, possibly low front [æ], and AFLM € may have been a-like, 
possibly mid front [e]. In turn, BS € could therefore represent 
mid central [a] rather than [=]. The generation of a or О as a lax 
alternant of « is similarly determined largely by the same dia- 
lectal distinction: generally a in AFLM and o in BS. 

Exceptions to this distribution are environmentally con- 
ditioned. In a closed syllable before w, 2, and p, w becomes BS 
л and ЕМ є rather than BS о and ЕМ a: for example, Е gor, 
S car /80'-8t/, /so'-št/ “stop” — Е фета, S слата /ses"- 
tf/, /sa8’-tf/ "stop him," M моугм /nu-hm/ “save” — 
мегмм /neh’-mn/ “save us,” B форт, 5 rim /p"o'-xt/, /po'- 
ht/ “bend” - B фартс, S плгтс /pax'-ts/, /pah’-ts/ “bend it.” 
Stressed /i/ followed by a sonant (в 4 MN p) in a closed sylla- 
ble becomes B € and F n rather than B a and F є and disappears 
in the other dialects, producing а syllabic consonant: B xmi, Е 
бімі, ALMS one /ti'-mi/, /ki-ni/, /ki'-ne/ “find” — В 
хємтоу, Е бнмтоу, ALMS бмтоу /tem’-tu/, /ken'-tu/, 
/ kn'-tu/ “find them." Before 1/e1 and oy, /o/ regularly be- 
comes w rather than o in Bohairic and /e/ before ı/eı 
becomes н rather than є in Bohairic and Fayumic: e.g., BMWIT 


/moit/ vs. ALM МАЄЇТ, F MAIT, 5 моет /mait/, /mait/ 
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“path”; B Mwoy /mou/ vs. AFLM May, S Mooy /mau/, /mou/ 
“water”; B мнімі, Е MHIN /mei’-ni/, /mein/ vs. AM МЄЄІМ, LS 


МАЄІМ /mein/, /main/ “sign.” 


VOCALIC PHONEMES 

The environmentally conditioned alterations discussed in the 
preceding section reflect the existence of three primary vo- 
calic phonemes in Coptic: mid front /e/ > H/a/e, high front 
/i/ > VA/€, and mid back /o/ > w/a/o. 

Besides its status as a vocalic phoneme, vei is also phone- 
mically consonantal [j] because it triggers laxing like a 
consonant: e.g., BS epoi /£-r5j'/ “to me" vs. epa TN “to you” 
(рі) /e-ro'-tn/. The actual pronunciation обої іп a word such 
as epoı is unknown, whether [5j], diphthongal [or], or a 
two-vowel sequence [»-i].'^ All three realizations may have ex- 
isted, within a dialect as well as across dialects. In Bohairic, o 
is usually tensed before 1 — e.g., B мелт “path” vs. S MOEIT - 
possibly indicating [m>’-it] > [mo’-it] vs. [mort] or [mojt], 
but it remains lax in B epoı [£-rot] or [£-r5j], not *epwı. 

The phonemic value of oy is similarly bivalent. It is vo- 
calic when it is an alternant of w, but it behaves like a 
consonant in triggering laxing of a preceding vowel: e.g., BS 
epooy [£-row'] “to them" vs. epwTN [€-ro’-tn] “to you (р) 
The 3pl suffix pronoun oy is vocalic in a word such as ABLMS 


14 viandiv could represent either [vj/jv] or [v-i/i-v]: e.g., maï for [paj) 
or [pa-i]. 
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понтоу [n-het’-u] “before them” but consonantal in one 
such as epooy “to them.” The verb оумот/оуомт 
“thicken/thick” seems to alternate between a vocalic oy [u- 
тог] and a consonantal one [wom"t], but it belongs to a 
class of three-consonant verbs such as MTON/MoTN [m-ton'/ 
mot’-n] “rest/ resting.” As with Vei а vowel-oy sequence 
probably had three realizations: eg, ooy as [ow] 
diphthongal [su], and bivocalic [ou]: eg, B Mwoy 
“water” [mo'-u] > [mo'-u] vs. S моду [mau] or [m»-u]. 

i/€1 occurs primarily as a vowel, and less often consonan- 
tally. oy is the opposite: primarily consonantal, and vocalic 
primarily as an alternant of w. Phonemically, therefore, vei 


represents /i/ and /j/, while oy represents /w/ and /u/. 


CONSONANTAL PHONEMES 

The Coptic graphemes, like their Greek or Egyptian anteced- 
ents represent distinct phonemes, with the exception ofr, A, Z 
in native words (allographs of K, т, с, respectively); x, «p, t (al- 
lographs of Kc, ric, ТІ respectively); and e, ф, x in dialects 
other than Bohairic (allographs of T2, ri2, ко, respectively). In 
Bohairic, the alternant pairs ө:т, ф:п, X:K, as well as 6:x, re- 


flect six phonemes: /t/:/d/, /p/:/b/, /k/:/g/, /s/:/d/. " 


17 C£ Depuydt 1993, 362. In phonemic transcription, an underscore 
represents palatalization (e.g., /t/ for (0), and /d/, /b/, /g/. and /d/ 


represent unaspirable consonants, not voiced ones. 
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The graphemes a, 2, and 2/p represent three phonemes: 
/$/, /h/, and /x/, respectively. Their dialectal distribution, 
however, reflects a fourth underlying phoneme: 
/$/ — ABFLMS Ф: e.g., ALMS gnpe, BF аунр1 “child” 
/h/ — ABFLMS 2: e.g., 21 ^on" 
/x/ — AB 2/b, FLMS 2: e.g., A WNZ, B WND, FLS WNZ, M 
ON? “live” 
/x/ — А 2, BFLMS Ф: e.g., А гооп, B фоп Е gaarr, LS 
woon, М watt “existent.” 


Of these, /x/ exists phonetically as [x] only in Akhmimic and 
Bohairic and has become [h] in the other dialects; /x/ does 
not exist phonetically in any dialect, having lost its palataliza- 
tion (as /x/) in Akhmimic and moved forward (as /8/) in the 
other dialects. 


DOUBLED VOWELS 

All dialects except Bohairic and Oxyrhynchite have doubled 
vowels in some words: e.g, A 20071, Е Waarı, LS WOOT, vs. В 
Фоп, M Флп “existent.” This feature is phonetic rather than 
phonemic because not all dialects make use of it and in those 
that do, it is a graphically variable, without semantic or gram- 
matical significance: single vowels can be written double,” and 


doubled vowels, single: e.g., S оп ~ woor “palm (breadth),” 


21 Polotsky 1957, 348-349. In this study, a doubled vowel is transcribed 
/V:/ - e.g, гооп /xoyp/. 
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A OYAABE ^ OYABE “pure.” Doubling occurs only in stressed 
syllables, whether lexical, as in oyaaBe, or prosodic.” 

An etymological *[?] or *[‘] is ancestral to most instances 
of doubled vowels in Coptic: for example, jtrw “stream” be- 
comes jrw, representing *[i-at’-ra] > *[i-2"-ra], ancestral to A 
оре, Е 1AAp/IAAA, S EIOOP/EIOOPE (B юр, M 1ap), wbw 
“priest” *[we'’-ba] > A оүієвє/оүєвє, FLS OYHHB (BF 
OYHB, FM оуєв). Vowel doubling reflects these underlying 
phones differently in some cases. "|2"| produces ALS oo: e.g., 
S oywT “green” *[w5'-"t] > [wot] and oyoore “greens” 
*[w2"-te] > [wo:-te]; c£ S cwrr “choose” and corne 
"choose it.”. *[5*] produces ALS aa: e.g., S оүоп "[u-op'] > 
(морі) and оүллв “pure” *[wo'b] > [wa:ß]; c£. S MTON “rest” 
vs. MTON “resting.” Traces of both phones are also visible in 


other surface phenomena: 


e (in place of usual o in Oxyrhynchite: офа “himself” 
(FLS gwwq) vs. M гов “thing” (ABFLS афв, FLS gwq) - 
*[ho'-* f£] > [hod] vs. *[hob] > 56] 

e  VVSef in Akhmimic.? CS# — Cse із а rule in this dialect: 
cori [so’-tp] “choose” but сфтме [so’-tma] “hear.” So 
also A оүллвє *[wo'’-ba] > [wa:'-Bo] “pure” vs. B оүлв, 
FM OY€B, LS OYAAE 


22 An example of the latter is s oyarre ~ оүллпє “they (rie) are one 
(oya/oyaa): Polotsky 1957, 349. 

23 У, 5, and C indicate “vowel,” “sonant,” and “consonant,” respectively; 
# indicates the end of a word. 
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, 


e possibly absence of aspiration in Bohairic: пем! *[p-’o 


ni]”° "the stone" rather than "Фамі [p^o'-ni]. 


*[o*] produces AL oo rather than usual ac. Similarly, Akh- 
mimic has oyoy rather than ww and ıeı rather than нн: A 
фоуоут vs. BM Фот, FLS WWWT “cut,” A TeiEe vs. B THE, Е 
тєєвє, LS THHBE, M THBE “finger.” Both features reflect rais- 
ing of a tense vowel before *[?]: [o] — [u] and [s] — [i]. 

Two underlying phones are hypothesized because there 
are two antecedents and because no other environmental fea- 
ture can account for the fact that doubled lax vowels show two 
patterns in Saidic and Fayumic, also attested as the corre- 
sponding single vowels in Bohairic and Oxyrhynchite, BS 
0/00 and FM aa/a, and BS a/aa and ЕМ ee/e: e.g., B MONI, 
F MAANI, M HANG, S MOONE “pasture” and B OYAB, FOYEER, 
Моүєв, S OYAAE “pure.” In the second case, *[*] moves o for- 
ward to a in Bohairic and Saidic and raises a to € in Fayumic 
and Oxyrhynchite. 

Because of their consonantal origins, it is possible that 
doubled vowels signify [V?], although in that case, ("| is non- 
phonemic, since it is not reflected in Bohairic and Oxyrhyn- 
chite. Since doubled vowels appear only in stressed syllables, 


and can be generated prosodically as well as etymologically, it 


26 More likely, however, due to the preservation of morpheme bounda- 
ries - i.e., /p-oni/ - rather than an absolute form *[*o’-ni] with initial 
consonant (suggested to me by Andréas Stauder). 
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is perhaps best to consider the doubling as a sign of length: 
thus, A OYAAE6, S OYAAE vs. FM OVER, B оүлв as [wa:ß(>)] 
vs. [weß/waß]. 


COPTIC PHONEMES 

The seven Coptic vowels a, €, H, 1, O, OY, « derive from three 
basic phonemes, /e/, /i/, and /o/. A fourth, /u/, is generated 
from /o/ in certain dialects and environments. The vocalic 


phones of Coptic are generated from these phonemes as fol- 


lows: 
eC > a/e e->H 
iC > лє i-> (є 
oC > a/o о- > Ф, OY. 


The basic procedures involve the introduction of laxness, 
which lowers the front vowels (/i/ — a/e, /e/ — a) and 
fronts the back vowel (/o/ — 4). 

Consonants can be described on the basis of air flow as 
either stops or fricatives, and by their point of articulation as 
labial, coronal, velar, uvular, pharyngeal, and glottal. In ad- 
dition, [m] and [n] involve a nasal articulation, and others are 
neither stops, fricatives, or nasals. These last include approxi- 


mants (or semivowels), liquids, and various constrictions of 


27 “C” indicates a closed syllable, and “-,” an open one 

28 The general term “coronal” is preferred here in place of the more spe- 
cific “dental” and “alveolar” because the precise placement of the 
tongue is not known. 
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the throat, and are combined here under the general heading 
“glides.” 

Coptic has five labial phonemes: /b/, /p/, /f/,? /m/, and 
/w/. Of these, /b/ and /p/ are stops, /f/ is a fricative, /m/ isa 
nasal, and /w/ can be described as a glide. The five phonemes 
are relatively stable, with only occasional variation between 
the realizations of /b/ — B/q/oy and /w/ > оү/в. The pho- 
пете /p/ is aspirable in Bohairic; aspiration of /p/ > ф is 
environmentally conditioned and not phonemic. 

The coronal phonemes are ten: stops /r/, /d/, /t/, /d/, 
and /t/; fricatives /s/ and /3/; nasal /n/; and approximants /1/ 
and /j/. The aspirates are phonemic only in Bohairic; they are 
not distinguished graphically (if not absent) in the other dia- 
lects. The stops are distinguished by palatalization as well as 
aspiration; a similar distinction can be used to describe the 
difference between /s/ and /3/. 

The phoneme /r/ was probably realized as [r]. It may 
have been realized as [1] in Fayumic, since p is usually replaced 
by a in that dialect (e.g, Е АФМІ vs. ALS ромє, B pani, М 
pome “man”), so that exceptions such as Е epwt “milk” may 
be merely orthographic. The phoneme /j/ is usually classed as 
dorsal rather than coronal. It is not distinguished graphically 


from /i/, but its consonantal value is evident from words such 


29 It is not known whether /f/ was a bilabial fricative [6] or a dental-la- 


bial fricative [f]. Because of the occasional variance of q with B, it is 


considered bilabial here. 
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as F MAIT, M МАЄІТ, S MOEIT “path” [majt/mojt], where, like 
other consonants, it has produced a lax vowel from /o/. 

Velar stops are /g/, /k/, and /k/, and velar fricatives are 
/x/ and /x/. Of these, /g/ exists in all dialects. Aspirated /k/ 
is phonemic only in Bohairic, palatalized /k/ does not appear 
in Bohairic, /x/ appears only in Akhmimic and Bohairic, and 
/X/ does not exist phonetically as such in any dialect. 

The phoneme /h/ is a fricative, probably pharyngeal 
[h].? Regardless of how they may have been realized phonet- 
ically, doubled vowels are not phonemic, since they can have 
single-vowel variants, can be generated prosodically, and are 
not represented in Bohairic and Oxyrhynchite. 

The realization ofthe consonantal phonemes in the vari- 


ous Coptic dialects can be described as follows: 


/b/ — Band rı#, variants q and oy 
/p/ — n and п/ф in Bohairic 

/f/ — q, variant B 

/m/—Mn 

/w/ — OY, variant E 

/d/ — т, variant А 

/t/ — T and T/e in Bohairic 

/d/ э х 


/t/ — біп Bohairic, x in other dialects 


30 Coptic 2 is usually interpreted as [h], but it derives from the Demotic 
character for [h], ^ 5. 
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/s/ — С, variants Z and а) 

/s/ 59 

/n/ >N 

/t/ — p and Fayumic A and p 
Ш эх 

ЦІ —> ели 

/g/ — K, variant Fand AFLMS 6 
/k/ — к, variant AFLMS б, and Bohairic к/х 
/k/ > AFLMS 6, В X 

/x/ — Ао, Bb, FLMS 2 

/x/ — А 2, BFLMS Q 

/h/ > 2. 


There are thus three vocalic phonemes in Coptic, producing 
seven vowels, and twenty-one consonantal phonemes, pro- 
ducing an inventory of twenty consonants in Akhmimic (/x/ 
not phonemic), nineteen in Bohairic (/k/ and /x/ not phone- 
mic) and the other dialects (/x/ and /x/ not phonemic), and 
possibly eighteen in Fayumic, if it had no phonemic /r/. 


2. DEMOTIC 


Demotic is both a stage of the Egyptian language and the 
script in which it is written. It first appeared in the second half 
of Dyn. XXV (ca. 700 BC), as a northern alternative to the 
Theban script known as “abnormal hieratic.” Demotic be- 
came the standard script of the Egyptian language from ca. 
650 BC until supplanted by Coptic. It survived alongside 
Coptic for some two centuries, and therefore represents, in 
those centuries, essentially the same language as Coptic. The 
last known ancient Egyptian text is in Demotic, a graffito in 
the temple of Philae, dated to AD 452. 


GRAPHEMES 

Like all pre-Coptic Egyptian scripts, Demotic is primarily 
consonantal. The transcription system in current use recog- 
nizes the following graphemes and corresponding phonemic 


values:! 


1 | Бог pre-Coptic stages of the language, phonetic value can only be hy- 
pothesized, mostly from Coptic, cognates, and renderings of Egyptian 
words in cuneiform. It is therefore more reasonable to speak of pho- 
nemes rather than phones for pre-Coptic Egyptian. 


23 
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GRAPHEME CONVENTIONAL Canute CONVENTIONAL 
PHONEMIC VALUE PHONEMIC VALUE 
: m b Љ/ 
4 = b /x/ 
й = р /x/ 
J /j/ b /х/ 
Й N s /s/ 
w /w/ š М 
b /b/ q /q/ 
P /p/ k /k/ 
f /t/ g /g/ 
i /m/ t /t/ 
4 /n/ t It? 
ү If t пу 
/ A/ d /d/ 
р /h/ 


Contemporary hieroglyphic inscriptions show much the 
same set of graphemes, though not in comparable distribu- 
tion, as well as an additional grapheme 4. Demotic 
counterparts of older words with d do not distinguish it from 
t: e.g, dj “here,” Demotic ғу. 


2 Normally word-internal only: Johnson 2000, 2. 

3 Alternant of, to show a pronounced [t], as opposed to an etymologi- 
cal г no longer pronounced. 

4 Contemporary hieroglyphic texts use zz or jz£ to render Persian d: 
Posener 1936, 161-162. СЕ Johnson 2000, 4. 
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VOWELS 
The graphemes j, e, y, and w correspond to Coptic vowels. Ini- 


tial j indicates a word beginning with a vowel: e.g., jnk "I" > AFM 
ANAK, BS ANOK; jsw “sheep” > AFLM ecay, B ecwoy, 5 
€COOY; јр “wine” > ABFLMS нр; ja “get” > AMS EINE, BF INI, 
Line; /Ф “moon” > AS 002, B 102, ЕМ Ag; jne “stone” > AMLS 
WNE, BF фи; jwt "between" > ABFLMS oyTe. The grapheme e 
is primarily used as a predicate auxiliary, corresponding to Cop- 
tic a and є: ef у tt.t “he will take you” (Setne 15,8) > A AqAXIT, 
B едєбіт, FLMS eqexiT. It also occurs at the end of some 
words that have а final vowel in Coptic: e.g. whe “fisherman” 
> Boyogl, М oyog2e, 5 oywee. The grapheme y corresponds 
to vocalic or consonantal є: for example, sy “vegetation” > AB- 
FMS СІМ; myt “path” > В M@IT, FM MAIT, 5 моєіт. Similarly, w 
corresponds to vocalic or consonantal oy: e.g., шт “open” > AL 
OYEN, BFS OYWN, M оүом; wnf “exult” > AFM OyNaq, BS 
OYNOQ. 

The vowels of Demotic in the eighth-seventh centuries 
BC are reflected in Neo-Assyrian renderings of Egyptian 
proper names.’ These show mostly the same vowels as Coptic 
forms of the components of these names, with the exception 
of o, which is not distinguished from и in cuneiform: for ex- 


ample, 


5 Ranke 1910, 26-36. 
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VOWEL Cop- NEO-ASSYR- DE- CoPTIC 
TIC IAN MOTIC 
a € sa-an srn BFS WEN 
a мо Ma-a-u jm.w AFLS MMOOY, FM ММАУ 
e ei meem-i | тині вмемаі, 5 мчає 
e но dee фі BFMS 2H 
i І й tj ABFLMS Т 
i H ri-si rs ABFMS PHC 
u Oa daru-u-ü yrw-°}? | д51вро, Відро, ЕМІЄрА 
u o и-и-и br S 2wp 
u oy nu-[u]-ti ntr ALMS моүте, BF Noyt 


Judging from these correspondences, the vocalic inventory of 
early Demotic did not differ substantially from that of Cop- 
tic. The environmental feature +T of Coptic also seems to 
have existed in early Demotic, at least in part, judging from the 
pair bu-u-ru# ~ bar- > gwp# ~ gap- “Horus.” 

Dialectal differences also seem to have existed. Demotic 
variants such as jne ~ jny “stone” look like ALMS wNe ~ BF 
wnt. The Neo-Assyrian renderings seem to reflect BFM more 
than the other dialects: та-а-и > FM MMay rather than AFLS 
MMooy, nu-[u]-ti > BF NOYT rather than ALMS Nove, ża- 
ти > Biap rather than AFMS 1ep. 


CONSONANTS 
Most of the Demotic consonants have straightforward corre- 
spondents in Coptic and can therefore be presumed to have 


had the same values they do in Coptic: 
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DEMOTIC COPTIC EXAMPLE 
wnh “reveal” > ABFLS OYWN2, M OYON2 


о 
2 


bl “eye” > AFLM Bea, BS BAA 
Sy ‘lift? > ABFLMS qı 


mn “remain” > ABFLMS MOYN 


з з У е & 


rn “name” > AFLM PEN, BS paN 
rt “foot” > ALFM рєт, BS рат 

Js “tongue” > AFM АЄС, BS ААС 

sn "brother" > AFLM CAN, BS CON 


mst “examine” > ABFLMS МОУФТ 


ме б» = т xn uu 


A, 


d “say” > А XOY, BFLMS XQ 


In some cases, these Demotic consonants have a different 
Coptic correspondent, albeit one that is similar in articula- 
tion: e.g, bw “place” > ABLS Ma, M мє; rapt “year” > ALM 
рампеє, B pommi, Е AAMT, S ромпє. These changes occa- 
sionally appear in Demotic as well: for example, 723^ “place.” 
Demotic is like the non-Bohairic dialects in not distinguish- 
ing aspirated from unaspirated consonants: e.g, p3y (3ms 
demonstrative) > AFM rei, B фл, 5 паі, and 13y (3fs demon- 
strative) > AFM rei, B oa1, S Tal. 

Demotic has five “h” graphemes, corresponding to the 
Coptic phonemes /x/, /x/, and /h/. Of these, h and h both 
correspond to Coptic /h/, indicating а merger of the two con- 
sonants: e.g. hy “fall” > A geele, BFL 2€1, M әніє, 5 Ze, and 
he “back side” > B 2€, F 2n. Variation between the two also 


appears іп Demotic: e.g, bw/hw “increase.” The Coptic 
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grapheme 2 derives from the Demotic sign for b (p. 21 n. 30) 
which suggests that h merged with / rather than the reverse, 
and that 2 represents [h] rather than [h]. 

Demotic Й corresponds mostly to Coptic /x/: e.g, ht 
“manner” > A гє, B be, FM 2H, LS 26; Ри “inside” > Агоум, B 
роум, FLMS goyn; Ayr “street” > А гір, B pip, F 21, LMS gip. 
The grapheme P appears in words for which Coptic has /x/, 
such as ^r “skin” > А gaape, B wap, Е єєх, L wape, M 
wep, 5 gaap. The fifth grapheme, Й, exhibits features of both 
/x/ and /x/: brw “sound” > A gpay, B ppwoy, Е 24A Y, LM 
2PAY. S 2Pooy; пфі “strong” > A NART, BFLS NAQT, M 
NewT. For the most part, however, its correspondents are the 
same as those об, and the latter can also correspond to /x/, 
while b sometimes corresponds to /x/, as in m-bi “boy” > А 
2M2€», FLM 2M26A, S молл, and by “measure” > A 21, BELMS 
ал. This suggests that both й and Й represent a single phone 
*[x], which is sometimes palatalized *[xi] and written as P, and 
that neither palatalization nor P are phonemic in Demotic. 

The graphemes 4, k, and g correspond to Coptic /g/, /k/, 
and /k/: qm3 “move” > ABFMS кім; quae “sack” > А блүмє, 
B XWOYNI, F блумі, S бооүмє; kmy “Egypt” > AMS кнмє, В 
хнмі, Е кнм; А “sprinkle” > Е 6Agóeg, 5 бофбєц); gm 
“find” > ALMS бімє, B xıMı, Е бімі. For the most part, 4 cor- 
responds to Coptic /g/, & to /k/, and g to /k/. Variation 
occurs between the three graphemes: e.g, дир” ~ kwpr 


“henna,” qp ~ gp “cover,” kp ~ qpe “incense,” ky ~ ge “other,” 
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gret ~ krkt “dowry,” gm^w ~ kmw “wrongs.” All three are 
also used to render Greek and Latin k and g: qysrs ~ ksrs ~ gysrs 
> Kalcapoc “Caesar,” grmngs  krmnygs  grmnyqs " German- 
icus." Similar variation occurs between /k/ and /k/ in Coptic: 
e.g, F Ke ~ бн and 5 Ke ~ бє “other,” FS 6WATT ~ KWATT “re- 
veal.” 

The three graphemes 7/7, t, and d correspond to Coptic 
/d/,/t/,/d/, and /t/: tw “hill” > ALFM Tay, B TWOY, 5 TOOY; 
tw “sandals” > AS тооүє, B ewoyl, M Taoye; £5 “raise” > 
ALS хїсє, B бїсї, Е xici; d “say” > A xoy, BFLMS ха; dwy 
“rob” > ALMS хіоує, B біоү, Е xioyi. For the most part, ¢ 
seems to be equivalent to Coptic aspirable /t/ and d to its 
non-aspirated counterpart /d/. The grapheme ¢/¢ does not 
distinguish aspiration, but Neo-Assyrian renderings show / as 
both ¢ and ¢, suggesting two different pronunciations, the lat- 
ter associated with unaspirated /d/: e.g., £j & ti > ABFLMS t 
"give." Demotic is therefore similar to Coptic dialects other 
than Bohairic that use T for both /d/ and /t/, and a similar 
correspondence of /d/ and ¢ exists in Arabic renderings of 
Coptic words that also occur in Demotic: /ф/ “brick” > taba, 
th “spit” > taff (р. 10). 

Demotic ^ produces BS a/aa and FM єє/є: wb “pure” 
> A OYAABE; B OYAE, FM OYER, LS OYAAE. In syllable-initial 
position, it usually disappears in Coptic: wb “become pure” 
> 5 оүоп [u-op’]; 3 “big” > A ль BS o1 [aj/5j] but 7022-3 


“wealthy man” > ALS PMMAO, B pAMAO, Е лєммєл, М 
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PMMeA, where its correspondent is a/e: [rm-ma-o']/[ram-a- 
»?']/[lam-me-a'[/ [rm-mo-a'] from porie/poni/xoni/pone > 
[rm] + [ao/ea]. The probable phonetic realization of De- 
motic ^ was [°], the voiced pharyngeal fricative known in 
Arabic and Hebrew as ayin. 

The Coptic correspondents of 3 are either BS о/о0 and 
FM aa/a, /j/, or nothing: k3mw “gardens” > ALS 600M, Е 
KAAM; 53 “back” > BS cot, FM cat [sj] /[saj]; 53 “protection” > 
BFS со [so] and w3h “place” > ABFLS oywe, M oyog 
[woh ]/[woh]. Demotic 3 may have been realized sometimes as 
a glottal stop, which would account for its rarity at the begin- 
ning of words. Many initial instances of 3, however, are in 
Greek words, where it regularly represents an initial vowel ra- 
ther than a glottal stop: e.g., 3wr ls Adpy toc, 3pystts ётистати, 
3qnwms oixovouos. Initial 3 also varies with j, as in 2p£ ~ jpt 
"bird" > F eer, LS WBT, jin ~ 3tn “ground” > BFS ITEN, LS 
ITN. These features indicate that, initially at least, 3 was simply 


a vocalic mater lectionis, like j.° 


PHONEMES 

As far as can be determined, the phonemes of Demotic are 
mostly the same as those of Coptic, including three vowels 
and twenty-three consonants. Some variation between sur- 


face realizations of these phonemes can be observed, probably 


6 Modern spoken Arabic is similar: e.g., cali ‘Uf, pronounced [a’-lif], not 
[?a’-lif]. 
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dialectal in nature. Vocalically, Demotic looks like Bohairic, 
but the graphemic representation of its consonants is like that 
of the non-Bohairic dialects. 

The vocalic phonemes of Demotic seem to have been the 
same as those of Coptic, /i/, /e/, and /o/, corresponding to 


probably the same surface vowels as in Coptic: 


/i/ — [i] ту" бів name" */ri'-nif/ & ni-ni-ip’ > S pinq 

/i/ — [a] p3-qm “the frog" /pak-ru'-ru/ 2 pa-aq-ra- 
ru > В пехроур, FS rekpoyp? 

/e/ — [e] jst “Isis” */e'-sa/ & e-su > S nce 

/e/ — [e] mn-nfr “Memphis” */men’-for instance/ 


2 me-em-pi > В мем 
/о/ > [о] ^3*big" */5/ &'u/'u-u > BS О, Ел 


/o/ — [o] jnw “Heliopolis” */o'-nu/ & и-пи BS wN 


/o/ — [u]? bmnw “Hermopolis” */xi-mu'-ni/ or */xi- 


mo’-ni/ 2 фі-ти-пі > BS MMOYN. 


Dialectal variation may appear іп dt “Tanis” 2 Neo-Assyr- 
ian sa-a-nu and se-e-nu. The first of these corresponds to 5 
XAANS, i.c., "/ta^-no/; the second is */te*’-na/, perhaps for 
AFLM *хєємє. 


7. Inbu-kur-ni-ni-ip > b3k-n-rn.f, with metathesis обл and r. 


8 рз “the” is "[pi] in an open syllable: pi-sa-an-hu-ru & p3-srj-n-hr. 
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The twenty-two consonantal phonemes of Demotic, 
their probable phonetic realization(s), their Neo-Assyrian 


renditions, and their Coptic counterparts, are as follows: 


PHONEME СКАРНЕМЕ VALUE N-A COPTIC 
- 3 4 -  AFLS VV, –; ВМ – 
/¢/ ^ к] V,/- АЕІЅ VV, -; BM – 
/w/ w Чи) 4- oy 
/b/ b *[b], *[ß] b gBETLQHOY 
/р/ Р 1р7 Р mọ 
E f "WW P» «s 
/m/ m *[m] т m 
/n/ n *[n] n N 
/r/ r *[r] r Р, х 
/l/ / *[1] A 
/h/ h *[h] o 2 
/h/ b *[h] b 2 
/х/ bhb "kill P обра 
/s/ 5 *[s] 55 cq 
/š/ 5 “Л 55 W 
/g/ q *[k] 4 6x 
/k/ k *[k], *[k^] k K, X, 6 
/k/ g [=] - 6kx 
/t/ Li *[t], *[c^] t To 
/d/ t *[t] bt T 
/t/ t Tei], *[thi] $ X,6 
/d/ d *[ti] 558 x 
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Given that Demotic and Coptic are essentially equivalent 
phonologically, the consonantal features of both indicate that 
Bohairic is graphically aberrant. Demotic and the other Cop- 
tic dialects do not distinguish aspirated stops from their non- 
aspirated counterparts, even though it is likely that aspiration 
was phonemic: thus, for example, S Tope is both /to'-re/ 
“willow” (В өөр!) and /do'-re/ “handle” (B теорі). That being 
the case, the graphemes ф, ө, and x are as likely to have been 
used to represent aspirated consonants in Bohairic from their 
monographic nature in the other dialects (11g, T2, and K2) as 


from their original value as aspirates in pre-Hellenic Greek. 


3. LATE EGYPTIAN 


Late Egyptian is the predecessor of Demotic, attested from 
the Ramesside period to the rise of Demotic (ca. 1300-650 
BC). It is regularly written in hieratic, from which the “abnor- 
mal Һіегасіс” and Demotic scripts evolved, although 
contemporary hieroglyphic texts often show Late Egyptian 
features. Hieratic continued to be employed for religious texts 
into the third century AD, but Late Egyptian itself was sup- 
planted by Demotic. 


GRAPHEMES 

With one exception, Late Egyptian shows the same graphemes 
as contemporary hieroglyphic inscriptions. The exception is hi- 
eroglyphic d (conventional phonemic value d), which is not 


distinguished from ¢ in hieratic, as in Demotic. 


CONVENTIONAL CONVENTIONAL 
GRAPHEME GRAPHEME 
PHONEMIC VALUE PHONEMIC VALUE 
3 ? р h 
J ЧІ b x 
J J h x 
А 


^ 
a 
о 
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w w 5 5 
b b q q 
р р k k 
f f g g 
m m t t 
n n I t 
Y r d d 
h h 


Although the Late Egyptian script is consonantal, scribes 
also employed a system known as “group writing,” in which 
graphemic clusters, usually biconsonantal, were used to write 
syllables, primarily in Semitic words but also in some native 
ones:' for example, m“-jr-k3-bw-tj for markabata “chariot.” 
The groups of this system, and their supposed phonemic 


value, are as follows: 


GROUP | VALUE GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE 
7 'а,?1 jnjw nu 7 Сі 

ГА "а, i ir ir w fu 
jw? Ч ir -r dt Cid 
jw 'u js ‘as, "is w3 wa 

jb "ab y ja wj wi 
jm im yw ju, ja bw ba 

jn ‘an 3 fa b3 bi, ba 
1 Hoch 1994. 


2 = N36 (for N18 jw) + N23 only. 


GROUP 


VALUE 

bi 

ba 

ba, bi 

pa, pi, pu 
pi 

pa, pu, pi 
fi 
ma, mu, man 


man 
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GROUP 


VALUE 
ni 

nu 

І 

ra, гі, ru 
ri 

ru 

rin 

ha 

hu 


з LY D28 (43). 


VALUE 


Si 


би 
да, qi, qu 
qi 
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GROUP | VALUE GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE 
tw tu, tu 3 da Bw du 

B8 ti dw du dj di 

tw tu, tu di da, di dd di 


The Semitic correspondents of these groups are not neces- 
sarily consonantally equivalent or uniform: d3, for example, 


can represent Semitic sa, ба, or da. 


VOWELS 

The vowels represented in group writing are the common 
Semitic a, i, and и. The same vowels appear in Middle Baby- 
lonian cuneiform renditions of Egyptian words from the early 
years of Late Egyptian (fifteenth-thirteenth centuries BC):* 


for example, 


VOWEL | CUNEIFORM EGYPTIAN PHONEMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
a- a-ma-na jmnw */a-ma'-na/ 
ac ba-at-pi btp.w */hat'-po 
i- ri-a yt */ri'-Ca/ 
іс ma-zi-iq-da máqt */ma-dik'-ta/ 
шо pa-ri-a-ma-hu-ú  p3-r-m-b3t | * [pa-ri-Ca-ma-hu'/ 
uc na-ap-hu-ru-ri-a  nfr-bprw-r"  */naf-xu?-ru-ri/-Ca/ 


A few renditions also have the vowel e. In comparison with 
Neo-Assyrian renditions, however, e is relatively uncommon: 


of 67 examples, 57 show a, 45 i, and 26 и, but only 7 have e. 


4 Ranke 1910, 7-20; Edel 1948. 
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In two of these, e is a variant of another vowel: pa-ba-am-na- 
ta ~ pa-ba-na-te & p3-hm-ntr “the priest,” ше-фі ~ ú-i-ú & 
ww “soldier”; in two others, e-i probably represents /: sa-te- 
ip-na-ri-a 2 stp-n-r© “Setepnere” and se-ir-da-ni 2 srdn (33-jr- 
d3-n3) “Sherden.” Further examples may also have e for i: na- 
ap-te-ra = na-ap-ti-ra & nfrt-jrj “Nefertari” and ri-a-ma-se- 


^-ms-sw “Ramesses.” The remaining ex- 


за = ri-a-ma-si-sa & r 
ception is Ze-i-e & ty “Tiya,” where the final e may simply 
represent an indeterminate unstressed vowel. 

There is no firm evidence in these transcriptions of the +T 
feature of Demotic and Coptic vowels. It is therefore likely that 
Late Egyptian had a simple three-vowel system, which evolved 
into the more complex system of Demotic and Coptic, partly 
through introduction of +T and partly through vocalic altera- 


tions. The following correspondences can be observed: 


VOWEL WORDS 157-13" 8n—7m COPTIC 
CENTURIESBC | CENTURIES BC 

a- hrw a] ра-а-ға o] bu-u-ru zwp 
а=  jmnw а]а-та-та [ou] a-munu | змоум 
ac btp.w, 3 [a] ha-at-pi >] u Oa 
i= rOwrnf [ilri-a i] ni-ni-ip Рич 
ic mn i] mi-in є] me-em Mengı 
u- bit u] фи-й e] be-e 2H 
uc k u] ku — XO/KA. 


5 СЕ also Edel 1948, 22: sa-te ~ sa-ti in stp-n-r“. 
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It has been suggested that М! &3 4 ku represents *[k^»?] < 
*[kPa?], primarily on the basis of k3-pr-k? & ku-i-ih-ku 
“Khoiak” > А KAIAK, B холк, Е халк, 5 KOIAZK, which looks 
like *[k^o'-ih-k^5] < *[kta’-ih-k"a].° The group ЦІ, however, is 
always rendered ku, and it uniformly represents ku in Egyp- 
tian renderings of Semitic words. 

The vocalic inventory of Egyptian clearly changed in the 
five centuries or so between Late Egyptian and Demotic. The 


changes can be tabulated as follows: 


LE DEMOTIC COPTIC 
a- о Ф 
ma-na- топо ог типи MOYNOY 

aC a AFLM А, BS О 

i- i (€) 

i- i H 

iC е AFLM Є, BS a 

u- е H 

uC ? AFLM €, BS л 
CONSONANTS 


The consonantal inventory of Late Egyptian is mostly the same 
as that of Demotic. Like Demotic, Late Egyptian proper does 
not distinguish d from 7. Two of the consonantal signs that 
Demotic adds, » and 0, derive from the Late Egyptian groups 


6 Edel 1954, 34-35; Fecht 1960, $ 176-178; Peust 1999, 225 and 227. 
7 bi-ku-up-ta-ah & hwt-k3-pth, za-ab-na-ku & t3-bn-k3, ku-zi & k3-t3; 
a-ku-nu & j-k3-n3. Hoch 1994, 511. 
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bj ( S) and tw/tj (е, V 14), which are used in the same way as 
the Demotic signs. Demotic / does not exist as a regular con- 
sonant in Late Egyptian: its ancestors are Late Egyptian 7, r, or 
the non-initial group zr (usually үүү т ) denoting proper: 
e.g. ns “tongue” > & > AFM АЄС, BS лас; “rq “bend” > “Tq > 
ABLS Wak; p3nrg “sweet” > blk > ALF 2AX6, В 20AX, S 20A6. 

The two consonants Й and Й are distinct in Late Egyptian. 
Of these, only Й is used in rendering Semitic words, and only 
for Semitic /, indicating that it represents the common velar 
fricative [x]: eg, b3-b3-r & habira “partner” > Demotic 
hbr/hbr > A вир, B фдфнр, Е ФЕНА, LMS «увнр. Late Egyptian 
р becomes both д and Й in Demotic and /x/ and /x/ in Coptic: 
brw “sound” > brw > A gpay, B ppwoy, Е 24A Y, LM gpay, S 
грооу; bj “appear” > 7 > A gae, B gal, Е wei, L wale, M 
wee, 5 wa; b3ybt “shadow” > hybt > A глвє, B рніві, F 
2HIBEC, LS 2мївєс, M 2єївє; /5j “measure” > фу > A д1, BELMS 
ал. Most often, however, the evolution is b > b/h > /x/. Exam- 
ples of Late Egyptian й > Demotic Й appear to be non-existent, 
while Late Egyptian Й is clearly the ancestor of Demotic Й: e.g., 
ht “belly” > bt “manner” > A гє, B pe, ЕМ 2n, LS ge. The data 
suggest that Late Egyptian Й was [xi] and Й, [x], and that the 
distinction between them was etymological. 

The consonants 4, k, and g also correspond primarily to 
their respective Demotic counterparts: e.g., q3yt “high ground" 
> 43у > AKale, B KOI, 5 KOIG; £z; "darkland" (Egypt) > ёту > 
AMS кнмє, В XHMI, Е КНМ; gj “find” > gm > ALMS óiNe, B 
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хім, F бімі. In renditions of Semitic words, & corresponds pri- 
marily to /k/, while q is used for /q/ and /g/, and g for /g/ and 
/q/. Both q and gare used to render Semitic /y/ (ghain), but & 
is not. This seems to identify & as a stop, most likely aspirated 
[k^], given its Demotic and Coptic correspondents, and 4 and 
gas consonants different from k. Both 4 and g almost never are 
used for Semitic /k/.* Neither consonant is overwhelmingly as- 
sociated with Semitic g, so it is not likely that either was voiced. 
On the basis of Coptic and Demotic, the distinction between k 
and g seems to have been the presence or absence, respectively, 
of palatalization; and between / and 4, of aspiration: /k/ vs. /k/ 
and /k/ vs. /g/, respectively. 

The coronals ¢ and ¢ also correspond to their Demotic 
counterparts, respectively: 237 “this” > /3у > AFM Tei, В eal, L 
TEEI, S TAI; /5j “raise” > ts > ALMS XICe, B GICI, Е xıcı. In ren- 
ditions of Semitic words, ¢ is used overwhelmingly for Semitic 
/t/ and only rarely for /4/ ог /t/, and ¢ for /c/ or /д/ and rarely 


for /0/.? The use of represents a palatalized approximation of 


8 Hoch 1994, 436. Statistics are: q for /q/ 64% of examples, for /k/ 3%, 
for /g/ 26%, and for /y/ 8%; k for /q/ 8%, for /k/ 75%, for /g/ 17%; g 
for /q/ 39%, for /k/ 6%, for /g/ 44%, and for /y/ 11%. It is interesting 
that 4 and gare used to render Semitic /y/, though sparingly, and Й never 
is; apparently Egyptian scribes were more impressed by the velar nature 
of /y/ than by its manner of articulation. 

9 Hoch 1994, 436. Statistics: / for /t/ 90% of examples, for /d/ 6%, for 
/t/ 596; t for /'s/ 56%, for д 39%, for /0/ 5%. The transcription 0 rep- 


resents the “emphatic” counterpart of 0, Arabic b, 
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an affricate (/c/ = ['s]) or fricative (/д/, /0/) that Late Egyptian 
did not possess. As in Demotic, d appears to be the unaspirated 
counterpart of Late Egyptian £: e.g, d3f “burn” > df > ALS 
xoyq, B хо. In renditions of Semitic words, d represents pri- 
marily /s/ or /2/, less often /д/ or /ð/. The unvoiced/voiced 
contrast between ¢ 2 /0/ and d = /9/ reflects the aspirated/un- 
aspirated contrast between ¢ and d, and the association of 7 
with Semitic /s/ also appears in dt “Tanis” 4 Arabic san. As 
t is the palatalized alternant ofz, а is the palatalized alternant of 
the consonant d, which appears in hieroglyphic texts contem- 
porary with Late Egyptian and can be analyzed as the 
unaspirated alternant of z: e.g., dmj “town” > tmy > ALMS tMe, 
BF tmi. In renditions of Semitic words, d is used for /d/, /t/, 
and occasionally /t/.!' The association of d with Semitic /t/ is 
paralleled in Arabic: dbt "brick" 2 4:54 taba. Late Egyptian 
therefore seems to have possessed four coronal stops, con- 
trasting in aspiration and palatalization: 7 vs. d and £ vs. d. 

The Late Egyptian labials ф, р, and f correspond to their 
Demotic descendants: sbj “laugh” > sby > AS СФЕЄ, BF CWBI, 
M COBE; sp "occasion" > sp > ALFM САП, BS COIT; sf“yester- 
day” > sf> AFM ceq, BS caq. Late Egyptian b renders Semitic 
/b/, rarely also /m/ or /р/,? and therefore appears to be a 


stop. In group writing in such renditions, however, as well as 


10 Hoch 1994, 437: /s/ 53%, /z/ 27%, /д/ 12%, ог /д/ 8%. 
11 Hoch 1994, 437: /d/ 66%, /t/ 21%, /t/ 13%. 
12 Hoch 1994, 435: /b 97%, /m/ 2%, /p/ 1%. 
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in some native words, it is sometimes rendered as bp3 - e.g., 
bp3-r-k3-t & birkata “pool” — which may derive from the at- 
tempt to render what was normally pronounced as a fricative 
(= *[B]) asa stop (фр = *[b)). 

The labial w is attested in the same uses as its Demotic 
descendant: e.g., шт “open” */win/ > wn > AL OYEN; лш? 
“hour” */w*-na'-wa/ > wnwt > ABFLMS oynoy. In addi- 
tion, final w either can be consonantal or can represent what 
appears to be a final unstressed vowel: e.g, mw “water” 
*/maw/ > mw > ALFM MAY, B мооү, S Mooy; 7njw “herder” 
*/mun'-u/ > mn > AFMS MANE, B HANI. 

Late Egyptian / occurs not only at the beginning of words 
but also medially and finally. In the first case, it corresponds to 
Demotic j or y: jp "reckon" > jp > ABFLS Фп, М оп; j^ “wash” 
> y^ > AS єю, B тал, Ею, L EIOYE, M 10€. Variation with у 
is also visible in Late Egyptian: e.g, jt ~ yt “father” > j£ > ALS 
єт, BF IWT, M ют. Medial j usually disappears, and final j be- 
comes a vowel: bjn “bad” > bn > A BOYOYNE, BM BON, FS 
вам; 2/7] “opponent” > hfi/hfi/sft > A 2eqT, B waqt, Е 
wegt, S gaqre. As in initial position, final j evidently indi- 
cates the presence of a vowel. Judging from Coptic, medial j 
appears to represent a glottal stop: */ba’-*in/ > [ßo:n]; some 
support for this interpretation lies in the groups 18) jand IN 
j3, both of which are used to represent Semitic aleph (/*/). The 


13 In phonetic reconstructions, " represents an unspecified vowel. 
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first of these, however, is used only in initial position, and for 
what is merely an initial vowel in native words: e.g, imperative 
j.dd.s “say it” > j,dy.sr.dy.s > ALES axıc.'* This indicates that 
Late Egyptian j is simply a vocalic mater lectionis, as it is initially 
in Demotic, and that medially, as in бул, it indicates the pres- 
ence of one vowel after another - i.e., */ba’-in/. Words such as 
jt ~ yt, therefore, are to be interpreted as */i-a’-ta/ > */ja'-ta/ > 
єт rather than originally */ja'-ta/.? 

Late Egyptian 3 often corresponds to Demotic 3: 3¢p 
“load” > 3p > ABFS wrtn, b3tj “heart” > h3t/h3t > ABFLMS 
ант; wh3 “want” > wh? > A оуфоє, ВЕІ oYog, M oyew. 
But it also disappears or corresponds to Demotic у: sg? “rigid” 
> sg > FLMS снб; 543 “plow” > sk3sky > ALF скєї, В Cxal, S 
скл. In a number of cases, Demotic initial 3 corresponds to 
Late Egyptian j: e.g., jbnw "alum" > 3bn > B WBEN, S OBN, jsy 
“light” > 35° > A ecıeeı, B acıaı, FS АСА; jdt “womb” > 3tyt 
> A ATe, Bof, ЕФТІ, S ore. This recalls its later uses in De- 
motic as an initial vocalic mater lectionis rather than a 
phonemic consonant and suggests that the situation was sim- 
ilar already in Late Egyptian. In group writing, ? occurs only 
as asecond or third consonant, where it also has no consonan- 


tal value, and it corresponds to Semitic /*/ only in 


14 ris used as a variant of initial prothetic j in Demotic, as well as Late 
Egyptian, deriving from the reduction of the preposition r “to” to a 
vowel: */ar/ > */a/ > AL А, BFMS Є. 

15 Not */i-at/: the vowel w indicates an open syllable. 
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combination with j (73). Its phonological value internally may 
also have been nil or minimal: e.g., w3d “fresh” > wtwt > BS 
oywT, but w3dw “greens” > wt > A oyare, B oyot, Е 


oyaat, S oyoore - i.e., "/wa'-id/ vs. */wad'-u/ wa"'-du]. 


PHONEMES 
In place of the three vocalic phonemes i, e, and o of Demotic 
and Coptic, Late Egyptian probably had i, a, and u, with the 


following correspondences: 


LE DEM. COPTIC EXAMPLE 

ii- 1 тп. “his name" */ri'-nif/ > 5 piq 

i iC єл rn “name” */rin/ > ALFM рєм, BS paN 

a o- Ф, oy rin “to you” "/a-ra'-C n/ > A APWTN, BMS EPOTN 
a oC ҳо 7k “to you" */a-rak'/ > А АРАК, BS EPOK, М єрак 
ue H maw “ten” */mu'-du/ mu-tul$ > ABLS MHT 


u eC ea mdww “tens” */mut'-wu/ > B МАТ, 5 мате." 


There is no evidence of vowel alteration in closed versus open 
syllables in the Middle Babylonian cuneiform renditions of 
Egyptian words. That feature, and the subsequent change of 
Late Egyptian "[a]/[i]/[u] to Demotic/Coptic [o] vs. [>/a], 
[i] vs. [e/a], and [e] vs. [e/a] entered the language sometime 
in the half millennium between the Middle Babylonian and 


16 Edel 1975, 11. 
17 In pemat/pemate “tenths,” plural оЁрємнт “tenth part.” 
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Neo-Assyrian evidence. In closed syllables, the changes in- 


volved: 


[i] 


*[i] > 
*[a] > 
чи» 


[ea] 
[ə] 
[ea] 


lowering: +H > +H-H 


backing and rounding: -F > +H+R 


lowering, fronting, and unrounding: - 
F+H+R > +F+H-R.® 


Late Egyptian has twenty-one consonantal phonemes, 


which correspond to their Demotic and Coptic descendants, 


as follows: 


PHONEME 


с 


з Б m c я м 


СВАРНЕМЕ 


3j 


VALUE 


DEMOTIC 


SOS — 8 9 


N 


СОРТІС 

AFLS МУ, –; BM — 
AFLS VV, —; BM — 
є 

оү 

B, п, q, M, OY 
п,ф 

GB 


18 The change of [u] > [e/e] probably involved an intermediate [u] > 
[eu], as in the shift from English house [hu:s] > [haus]: Lass 2000, 80- 
83. In the case of Egyptian, the diphthong *[eu] would have lost its 


second, rounded element > *[e]. 
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PHONEME | GRAPHEME VALUE DEMOTIC COPTIC 
x bh "xL*'] bbb 22ab0 
5 5 *[s] 5 сао 
5 s *[f] 5 9 
g 4 *[k q к, 6, X 
k k o c[PL'K] k x 
k g *[ki] Z бқх 
t t,tw/tj | *[t^], *[t] tt To 
d td *[t] t T 
t t [Л t x,6 
d d Чо) 4 х 

Neither "Ш (а, 7, ar) пог *[xi 


] (2, bj) seems to be phonemic in 


Late Egyptian. Of these, *[1] became phonemic in Demotic 


and *[xi], in Coptic. 


4. MIDDLE 
EGYPTIAN 


Middle Egyptian (ME) is attested from ca. 2100 BC to the ad- 
vent of Late Egyptian (LE), but it survived as the language of 
monumental inscriptions until the end of ancient Egyptian 
writing, albeit heavily influenced by contemporary language. 
It can be divided into early and late stages, the first of these 
until ca. 1700 BC and the second, with elements of Late Egyp- 
tian, from ca. 1700-1300 BC. 

Late Egyptian, Demotic, and Coptic are essentially three 
successive stages of a single language, sometimes called Later 
Egyptian, which has a common grammar. Middle Egyptian 
grammar is different in some respects from that of Later Egyp- 
tian, and the same has been said of its phonology. These 
differences are undoubtedly dialectal: there is some evidence 
for Middle Egyptian as a southern dialect, perhaps Theban, 
while Late Egyptian and its descendants appear to have a 


northern origin.’ 


1 Allen 2004. 
49 
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GRAPHEMES 

Middle Egyptian uses essentially the same graphemes as Late 
Egyptian, and in addition distinguishes ¢ from d, in hieratic as 
well as in hieroglyphic inscriptions. The graphemes, and the 


values conventionally assigned to them, are as follows: 


GRAPHEME CONVENTIONAL Cras CONVENTIONAL 
PHONEMIC VALUE PHONEMIC VALUE 
2 ^l b fel 
J ri р /x/ 
2 /j/ z /z/ 
i N 5 /s/ 
w /w/ Ў f&/ 
i /b/ q /q/ 
Р /р/ k /k/ 
f /£/ g /g/ 
fe /m/ t /t/ 
Й p : /t/ 
Я Ir] 4 /d/ 
h /h/ d /d/ 
b /h/ 


The additional grapheme z is used, with few exceptions (pri- 
marily early), as an allograph of s: e.g, st ~ zz “it.” It was, 


however, phonemically distinct from s at some point, as can 
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be seen from pairs such as z3¢ “daughter” and s3¢ “satiety,” 
both homophonous, /silat/, in Middle Egyptian.’ 

Middle Egyptian scribes used a system similar to Late 
Egyptian group writing to represent the consonants and vow- 
els of Semitic words? Its components, and their supposed 


phonemic values, are as follows: 


GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE 
2 Л/,// w /%/ 7] /ri/ 
3j /li/ w3 — [wal rw [ru/ 
зи [lu/ b3 /bal/ bà /hal/ 
j ГАРЫ bw [bul bj Љу 
Í Pal DB pil b3 /xal/ 
" Pil/ pw /рч/ bw — /хи/ 
jw fw m?  /mal/ 2р /sap/ 
jb lab/ mj /mi/ sj /si/ 


jn /lan/ (тб /та/ sw /su/ 

jr Pil/ mw /mu/ 3 /Sal/, /Sar/ 
Js /'as/ mwt  [mut/ 3j /ši/ 

у /ja/ nj /ni/ sw [$u/ 

3 fal nw Ли dj /qi/ 

G /Gi/ d /ra/ ти /qu/ 


Vocalization of 231 from 23 “son” > Old Coptic сі, s3¢ > ABFS cei. 
Hoch 1994, 487—504. 
14. 


Mod UC гә 
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GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE GROUP VALUE 
kj /ki/ tw  /w/ dj /di/ 
kw — /ku/ т /tin/ dw /du/ 
£ /ti/ t /zal,/cal dj /zi/ 
tj /ta/ tj /za/ dw /zu/ 


The Middle Egyptian system relies more on individual conso- 
nants than does its Late Egyptian counterpart: e.g., $-n-sw-jr- 


Ј-т for samsu- та. 


VOWELS 


The vowels represented in renditions of Semitic names are a, 
i, and и, as in Late Egyptian. There are no cuneiform rendi- 
tions of Middle Egyptian words, but the use of groups largely 
reflects the vocalization of Later Egyptian: e.g., jw for "и (cf. 
ME jwf “meat” for jf > Dem. ef > A €q, BS aq, Е AE); zp “oc- 
casion” for sap > ALFM carm, BS соп. As far as can be 
determined, the vocalic inventory of Middle Egyptian was 
identical to that of Late Egyptian. 


CONSONANTS 

The major differences between the consonantal inventory of 
Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian involve the consonants 3, 
р/р, and d. 


Oi: 
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Middle Egyptian 3 has the value /1/, sometimes /r/, in Se- 
mitic renditions: js-q-3-nw for ‘asqaluna “Ashkelon,” jw-3-tj 
for "ullaza “Ullaza,” jb-w-3-m for 'abu-ram (personal name). 
It is not used to render Semitic /?/, for which j or a group be- 
ginning with j is standard. It therefore seems that 3 in Middle 
Egyptian corresponded to an /I/ or /r/ of some sort. It also 
ends up as A or p in some words іп Coptic:’ e.g., bp3w “navel” 
> Dem. Р/ру, B peat, L gate, 5 geatte; b3bw “sickle” > В 
XPOBI. 

Coptic х also derives from z and 7: zs “tongue” > LE zs > 
Dem. /s > AFM АЄС, BS aac; 74 “bend” > LE % > Dem. Tq 
> ABLS ФАК." It is not clear whether Later Egyptian /іѕ а devel- 
opment in such words or whether, despite their spelling, words 
such as zs and % were pronounced with [I] in the Middle 
Kingdom as well. The Late Egyptian digraph mr for /1/ suggests 
“a sound like z and 7" but one that had no distinct, and there- 
fore phonemic, grapheme at the time zr was invented. Despite 
their later phonetic bivalence, 7 and r almost certainly repre- 
sent primarily /n/ and an /r/, respectively, rather than /1/: z 
as [n] and 7 probably as [с/г], the coronal tap/trill of Spanish 
pero/perro, judging from its rare use to render Semitic d.’ It is 
significant that Middle Egyptian scribes did not choose either 
п or у to render Semitic L. 


7 Satzinger 1994, 199. 
8 Fora comprehensive list, see Satzinger 1994, 196-198. 
9 тог Semitic “bd: Hoch 1994, 507. 
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Middle Egyptian 3 is also a lexical (and perhaps dialectal) 
variant of both п and r: nwr ~ 3wr “tremble,” twr ~ tw3 “re- 
spect.” Variation between z and 3 is the more common of the 
two, suggesting that 3 was more z-like than r-like. The se- 
quence 37 occurs as a variant of 3 and z, perhaps indicating 
that the sound represented by 3 has devolved to one similar to 
that represented Бу л: e.g., d3g ~ dng ~ d3ng “dwarf,” related 
to Amharic £^ danak “dwarf.” Similarly, LE 3r and 3nr rep- 
resent 3 > *[1]: ME 9337 “doorbolt” > LE 4377 > Dem. g/3t > A 
KA, B кєл}, Е кнлм S кллє; ME /30 “sweet” > LE h3urg for 
hlg > Dem. blk, ALF 236, B 20AX, S 20A6. 

The evidence therefore indicates that Middle Egyptian 3 
was a consonant that was natively akin to » and sufficiently 
[I]-like that it could render Semitic /1/. Perhaps the likeliest 
possibility is that it was an [1], as opposed to the [n] of» and 
[r/r] ofr. 

It is not clear whether the change of 3 from /1/ to some- 
thing else was diachronic or dialectal, if not both. Already in 
Middle Egyptian, non-initial 3 occasionally disappears, conso- 
nant with either kind of variance: e.g, 53b ~ hb “send” > 
LE/Dem. hb > BS оов, wh3 "seek" ~ wh3h (for wh) > А 
oywee, BFLS oyww, M oyew. A similar change is undergone 
Бу r: e.g., grst “entombment” written with the biliteral sign gs 
for /kur'-sat/ > /ku'-sa/ > AL Keece, B KAICI, F KHICI, 5 
KAIC6; nfr ~ nf "good" for /na'-fir/ > /na'-fi/ > ALS NOYqe, 


BF моуді. Both consonants also end up as €t in some Coptic 
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words: wd? “whole” > AFL oyxeel, BS oyxai, M oy xei; 3fs 
stative hgr.tj “hungry” > І әкєїт, S gkaeıT/2KoeıT. Variant 
spellings of 3-final and r-final words reflect such changes: e.g., 
d3 > d3y *here"? > LE dj > Dem. ty /tij/ > BS Tai; zwr ~ zwj 
~ zwrj “drink” for /sa'-war/ > /sa'-wa/ > A coy, BFLMS cw. 
The evidence therefore indicates that Middle Egyptian 3, like 
r, underwent loss, debuccalization > [?]," or lenition to [j], 
most often at the end of a word or syllable. 

The grapheme d is found in words in which the Coptic 
descendant has unaspirated T/T: for example, dmj “harbor” > 
ALMS Тмє, BF tm “town.” In some cases, Middle Egyptian 
shows the derivation of d from d via depalatalization: e.g., smd 
~ snd “fear” > S CNaT. Similarly, ¢ is depalatalized to 7 in some 
words, such as thwtj ~ tbwtj “sandals” > AS тооүє, B ewoyı, 
M Taoye. The ending 7, as well as ¢ > z, shows evidence of 
disappearing in Middle Egyptian, primarily through its ab- 
sence in some spellings but also through the use of a 
complementary ¢ in forms with a suffix pronoun: sz ~ sn “sis- 
ter” /sa'-nat/ > /sa'-na/ > ALFS CWNE, BF CWNI, M CONE; 
rmt.tf bwt.tf 3hwt.tf “his people, his things, his fields” (CG 
30770, 9).? 


10 Gardiner and Sethe 1928, рі. 1, 8/10. 

11 Debuccalization is the reduction of consonants to laryngeals, typically 
[h] or |"): O’Brien 2012. 

12 Dyn. 17. E.g., rmt /ra'-ma/ (< /ra'-mat /) vs. rmt.tf /ram'-tif/. 
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The graphemes / and Й are largely distinct in Middle Egyp- 
tian, though some instances of variation are attested: e.g., h3rt 
~ h3rt “widow.” For the most part, the two graphemes corre- 
spond to their Late Egyptian counterparts. Only is used to 
render Semitic /, indicating that its value was probably *[x]. 
The precise phonetic value of 4, if different from that of h, can- 
not be determined from the Middle Kingdom evidence. The 
two consonants are phonemic alternants, however: eg, bt 
“wood” > A ge, BFLS we, M wn, vs. bt “belly” > A ge, В pe, FM 
2n LS 2є. 

The remaining consonants are generally equivalent to 
their Late Egyptian counterparts. For ^, occasional Middle 
Egyptian variants of ^P with j are best explained as uvular *[*] 
> pharyngeal *[?] (or lost): e.g, G3 ~ jh3 “fight,” sch ~ sib 
“privilege.” The labials ф, p, f m, and w are distinct, and there 
is no evidence for Ё as *[ß] rather than *[b], unlike as in Late 
Egyptian. The labial w represents both a consonant and a final 
vowel, the latter either /u/ or /a/: e.g, wsp.w “broad” (3ms 
stative, BD 172) /was’-xa/ > A oyace. 

The digraph pf represents /f/ > /p/ in the word pfs 
“cook.” Older forms show fs, and later ones, ps, the latter an- 
cestral to AS mce, B ФІСІ, Е ПІСІ. This is the only such digraph 
known from Middle Egyptian, but examples of ffor Semitic p 
probably represent the same phenomenon: jb-j-3-f-j for abi- 
rapi'a.? These suggest that fwas originally an affricate *[Pf] . 


13 Hoch 1994, 493-494. 
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PHONEMES 

The vocalic phonemes of Middle Egyptian were probably /a/, 
/i/, and /u/, as in Late Egyptian, without alteration based on 
syllabic environment. The consonants, and their Later Egyp- 


tian counterparts, are as follows: 


PHO- GRAPH- 


NEME EME VALUE LE DEM. COPTIC 

~ j [Tes 13 3 AFLS VV/-; BM — 
/^/ 7. SE f ç AFLS VV/—; BM — 
/у/ у `H у у ği 

мі w ш о о 

Љ/ b *[b] b b E, T, q, M, OY 
l b pp]? Р пф 

/f/ PA "РАДА f f ак 

/m/ ПЕ *[m] m m M 

/n/ n *[n] j я MX 

/t/ 4 *[e] r r PA 

M? 3 W] anar 1 XP 

/h/ h *[h] h n B 

/h/ р *[h] b b 2 

/х/ bh Kiel 55 ERY pep 

/s/ 2; *[5] 2,5 5 oy 

/š/ 5 un $ x T 

^g а ЧК) 4 4 "T 

/k/ k *[k^],*[k] А k ee 

/k/ = 8 g g кб 

/t/ t Чет Че 7 5i тө 
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PHO- GRAPH- 


КЕМЕ ЕМЕ VALUE LE DEM. COPTIC 
/d/ d *[t] Ld t T 

/t/ t *[chi] t t х,б 
/d/ d *[t] d d x 


5. OLD EGYPTIAN 


Old Egyptian is the earliest attested full stage of the language 
(earlier sources are names and labels). It exists in basically 
three genres: tomb biographies, Pyramid Texts (PT), and doc- 
umentary texts such as letters and accounts. The earliest such 
text is the tomb biography of Metjen, Dyn. IV, ca. 2570 BC. 
Texts that appear earlier are primarily labels, with names and 
titles. 

Old Egyptian features are present in the Coffin Texts 
(CT) of the Middle Kingdom, but the language was super- 
seded by Middle Egyptian during the First Intermediate 
period, ca. 2100 BC. Old Egyptian represents a northern dia- 
lect, sharing certain grammatical features with Late Egyptian 


that are largely absent from Middle Egyptian.’ 


GRAPHEMES 
Old Egyptian uses the same graphemes as Middle Egyptian. 
These, and the values conventionally assigned to them, are as 


follows: 


1 Edgerton 1951. 
59 
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GRAPHEME CONVENTIONAL Cii CONVENTIONAL 
PHONEMIC VALUE PHONEMIC VALUE 
d ^l b /x/ 
/ LI /)/ р /хі/ 
J /j/ 2 /z/ ог /s/ 
И P З /s/ ог /$/ 
w /w/ Ў /$/ 
А /b/ q /q/ 
? /р/ k /k/ 
f /£/ g /g/ 
ii /m/ t /t/ 
á ni l /t/ 
К Ir d /d/ 
h /h/ d /d/ 
b /h/ 


These show some distinctions from their Middle Egyptian 
counterparts. The graphemes z and s are distinct and rarely 
variants, and s appears to be a late development from 7. 

Old Egyptian renditions of foreign names are infrequent; 
a number of them from execration texts remain to be pub- 
lished. On the whole, the Old Egyptian system for such 
renditions appears to be the same as that of Middle Egyptian, 
with j and w representing syllable-final vowels. 


2 Hoch 1994, 496; vocalization conjectural, based on Middle Kingdom 
parallels. 
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VOWELS 

The vowels of Old Egyptian were probably the same /a/, /i/, 
and /u/ as in Middle and Late Egyptian. Old Egyptian uses j 
to indicate a vowel at the end of some syllables or words rather 
than the w of Middle Egyptian: for example, the 1s stative end- 
ing /a'-ku/ represented as £j (more often, k) instead of Middle 
Egyptian kw; so also the passive suffix ///), perhaps /ta/, in 
place of Middle Egyptian ¢/tw. 

The Pyramid Texts also frequently use j to indicate a 
word-initial vowel: for example, j.gdw “builders” (PT 36428 T) 
> B ekot, 5 єкотє vs. ME qdw.’ In this case, the initial vowel 
may have been morphologically motivated, but in others it 
probably derives from metathesis of an initial CV- to VC-: e.g., 
т.т ~ j.sm.n (PT 599.6 МАМ) for /Si-mi-an'/ ~ /is-mi-an'/ 
"let's go," both forms in exactly the same grammatical and 


prosodic environment. 


CONSONANTS 

The consonants of Old Egyptian show some development dur- 
ing this stage of the language. Semitic cognates provide a 
hypothetical starting point. 


3 Allen 2006, 310. 
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43b “midst” А He 2? gereb “in- 
side,” Ar. 3B galb “соге”; z3b 
“jackal” & Ar. 43 di 

jnk “Т” & Ak anaku; jb “heart, 
mind" 4 He 25» /eb 

db“ “finger” & He YIL ‘e'sba Ar 
anal "igbat; 3 “door(leaf)” 4 Ak 
daltu “door,” у” & Не олот 


wsh “broad” & Ar e s wasi“ 
bk3 “morrow” & Не 12 böger; 
zb3 “flute” 2 Ar за) zamara 
spt "lip" & Ak saptu 

sfhw “seven” & Ar 42» sabfa 
mut “die” & Ak mätu 

.n Трі pronoun £ Ak -ni 


jer “tamarisk” & He VPY Esel 


hsb “count” & Ar wa hasaba; hr 
“on” 4 Arde “ala 

btm “close” & Ak hatamu; sfhw 
2 He Y3V зера“ 


62 
GRAPHEME COGNATES EXAMPLES 
3 /t/, IV, Pl 
/ Pl, M, = 
с /°/,/d/, 
/2] 
zebüb 
w /w/ 
b /b/, /m/ 
р /p/ 
f /b/ 
m /m/ 
n /n/ 
r /l/ 
= no cognates 
b /h/, /€/ 
b /b/, /C/ 2 А 
seven 
4  -tw is the feminine ending. 
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GRAPHEME COGNATES 

b/s /h/, /b/ 

z /2/, /д/, 
/s/ 

s /$/, /8/ 
q /q/ 
k /k/ 
& /g/ 

t /t/,/t/ 

d /t/, /д/ 
t /k/ 

d /q/,/g/; 

/s/,/°/ 


EXAMPLES 

ред “shave” & Ar 3s halaga; sm 
“father-in-law” 2 He on ham 
zb3 “play the flute" & Ar »45za- 
mara; z3b “jackal” & Ar. 23 did; 
znhm “locust” & He 0970 salam 
spt "lip" & He 12% sapah; snwj 
“two” 2 Ar U Sani "second" 
qdf"pluck" & Ar Abi gatafa 

.k 2ms suffix pronoun & Ak -ka 
gs “side” & He NQ) gisá 

mut “die” & Ak mätu; tmm “close” 
4 Ak tummumu “block” 

dwn “stretch” A Ards tal 
“length”; jdn “ear” (CT МП, 30k) 
A Ar O3 udn 

£n 2pl pronoun £ Ak -kunu/kina 
dnd (ME qnd) “angry” & Ar Es 
qanata “despair”; d3d3 “head” 2 
Ak gulgullu “skull”; db" “finger” 2 
Ar el “shaf; ndm "easy" 2 Ar. 


acl naCim 


These correspondences are reflected in part in Old Egyptian 


texts: for example, the 2ms dependent pronoun appears as 


both kw and tw in the Pyramid Texts. 
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The relationship between 3 and cognate 7// supports the 
evidence of Middle Egyptian that this consonant represents an 
[r] or [1] of some kind. PT 609.4 d3t.k “your hand,” normally 
drt.k, confirms the relationship with 7. The Pyramid Texts 
also show evidence of the debuccalization or loss of 3 in variants 
such as z3b ~ zb “jackal” (e.g., PT 412.20 T vs. NN’), also reflected 
in the cognate’ of Arabic 33 ib. 

The correspondence of j with Semitic initial / must be a 
case of loss, if Egyptian jb was ever */b. In the Pyramid Texts, 

j marks an initial or final vowel, or two vowels in sequence: 
jnk (PT 202-3) /i-nak'/ > AFM ANAK, BS ANOK; w3).j “laid” 
(3ms stative, PT 663.4) /wal'-ha/ > ALMS оуно, BF oyez; bjk 
“falcon” (PT 245.4 TP ~ WNNt bk) /bu'-ik/ > B вих, Е BH6/BIG, 
S BHO. 

The grapheme y (written jj) is often a variant of j in the 
Pyramid Texts. Its use and value are discussed separately in 
Chapter 12, below. It seems to have developed initially as an 
intervocalic glide, jj indicating - VV as opposed to j indicating 
-V: i.e., bfty.k “your opponent" (PT 368.8 T) ~ Фрі. (Nt) ~ 
hfi.k (PMN) for /xuf-ti’-jik/ ~ /xuf-ti’-ik/. 

The grapheme — “shows the same bivalence in its Semitic 
correspondents as it does in variant forms in Egyptian: on the 
one hand, ^ (4 ©; “3, %), and on the other, d (2 4/0; dj, db). An 
Old Egyptian of — ~ dis —ŅJ for regular = J ab “fig.” 


5 Satzinger 1999, 144. 
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Because a development of *[d] > *[*] is unlikely phonologically,° 
Old Egyptian “was most likely *[{], as in later stages of the lan- 
guage. The grapheme = dis cognate with Ak idu, Нет yad, Ar 
з id, “hand,” also reflected in djw “five.” Since — also desig- 
nated “hand,” as well as “lower arm,” it is conceivable that some 
variants with — in place of — are merely graphic, as in —h J 
for d3b “fig,” noted above. In Middle Egyptian and later, — is 
not only © but also dj in spellings of rdj/dj “give,” and the in- 
finitive "T djt (/di'-it/ > [ti]) is the hieroglyphic original of 
the Demotic sign 4€ that became Coptic T. This suggests that 
— could be used not only to represent /€/ but also /di/. Thus, 
for example, both OK-Ptolemaic —]\ and MK-Ptolemaic 
—]\ representing /dib/ > ALF Terr, BMS Tarı “horn.” 

Old Egyptian w appears to be consonantal, but there are 
also indications that it represented a final vowel. Chief among 
these is the particle jw, which is always written j with a suffix 
pronoun: e.g., j.f (PT 266.20), j.k (PT 243.3), j.t (РТ 3262), j.s (PT 
254.22). The first of these is usually written with the “meat” de- 
terminative, as if it were the word |; jf meat" (e.g, PT 273- 
7457 W), Coptic eq/aq (A/BS), indicating phonetic /uf/: jw it- 
self, without a suffix pronoun (e.g., PT 273-7457 T), is therefore 
/u/, with w indicating a final vowel. The same convention exists 


in prw (PT 508.15 P?) /par’-a/, with w instead of regular j (cf. pr.j 


6 Gensler 2015. 
7 | Вфорі, 5 ope. 
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in PT 510.43 P) for the 3ms stative ending, as in the Middle King- 
dom. The use of w to indicate a final vowel is most common in 
masculine plurals, for final —/u/: e.g, ahw “who live” (PT 
440.6), most likely for /an’-xu/. 

The labials ф, р, and m seem unremarkable; the association 
of the first with Semitic cognate 7 may confirm its character as 
a stop rather than a fricative.? Egyptian fhas no Semitic fricative 
cognate. It relationship to Semitic p is also reflected in its vari- 
ance with р in the word дллр “snatch.”” Coupled with the 
regular spelling of “cook” as fs (e.g., PT 273-74.32, 5742) - rather 
than later pfs and ps > AS mce, B ФІСІ, Е mt - this indicates 
an original affricate *[Pf] > /p/ in some words and > /f/ gener- 
ally. As a suffix pronoun, f corresponds to Semitic s/h - 
Akkadian —iz, Arabic -þu - but the relationship is limited to 
this function and therefore cannot be regarded as indicative of 


the Egyptian consonant’s original nature.” 


8 b ~ misalso a feature of Egyptian: e.g. m3gsw “dagger” (PT 653C.2), 
later b3gsw ~ m3gsw; b3gs also exists in PT 504.6 “thornbush.” 

9 PT 119.1, 159.1, 188.1, 240.5, 342.6 vs. 652A.1, 666.41, 677.9. See 
Verhoeven 1984, 85-89; Vernus 1987, 453. 

10 The suffix pronoun f, which has no Afroasiatic counterparts, could 
have evolved from the gender marker of the р- demonstratives via af- 
frication: i.e., *[-ip] > *[-ip > *[-if]: cf. Czermak 1931, І, 8-11. So 


also for demonstrative /— > s: *[-it] > *[-it] > *[-is]. 
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The relationship of 7 with Semitic /n/ and /l/ mirrors 
the bivalence of the consonant in Egyptian. Despite the biva- 
lence, its phonetic value was almost certainly *[n]. It is the 
most common consonant in Egyptian, as is [n] in many lan- 
guages, and this is also true for a representative lexicon of Old 
Egyptian.'' The cognate relationship of z with /1/ may there- 
fore be considered allophonic. 

Egyptian у corresponds primarily to /l/ in Semitic cog- 
nates. It could therefore represent an [1], if 3 was an [r]. In 
languages with both [1] and [r], [1] is usually less frequent than 
[r]. This is also true of a vs. p ina sample from Bohairic." In the 
lexicon of Old Egyptian cited in n. 11, 3 accounts for seven per- 
cent of the consonants, and 7, five percent. There is therefore 
some evidence to suggest that, in Old Egyptian, 7 represents an 
[I]. If so, that stage of the language would be phonologically 
similar to the Fayumic dialect of Coptic, in which the p of other 
dialects is X in most words. In languages related to Egyptian, 
however, the picture is somewhat different. While Hausa and 
Oromo use [г] more than [I], Arabic and Hebrew are the re- 
verse.'” Apart from its cognate correspondence with Semitic 
/l/, Egyptian r is regularly associated with Semitic /r/ from the 


11 Peust2008, 115. In a lexicon list from the two best-preserved corpora 
of Pyramid Texts, Unis and Neith, 7 accounts for 9% of the conso- 
nants, more than any other consonant. 

12 Peust 2008, 108-114. 

13 Peust 2008, 111. 
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Middle Kingdom on, and it usually appears in Coptic as p ra- 
ther than л. The Late Egyptian digraph zr for /1/ also seems 
to have an Old Egyptian ancestor. 

The consonants / and P are like their descendants, most 
likely [h] and [h]. The relationship of / with cognate /x/ rein- 
forces its identification as [x]. The correspondence of h and Й 
with cognate ^ must derive from their nature as back fricatives. 

The Pyramid Texts frequently show == 5 where later 
forms have *— Й: e.g. psr "circulate" > ME/LE/Demotic phr; 
zš “write” > A соєє, B Chal, F С2Є, LM c2eei 5 солі. The 
two graphemes also appear in those texts as occasional variants 
of one another and of the digraph sh: e.g., 337 ~ 037 "corpse" (PT 
305.10 WNt ~ N) and £3: ~ sh3t (PT 3367 TM ~ N).'* Coupled 
with the cognate correspondence of 5/5 with Semitic h, these 
features indicate that s originally had the value of the consonant 
represented by Й, and that the value *[f] developed during the 
lifetime of Old Egyptian. The development of s from 7 indi- 
cates that Й was probably a palatalized * [x]; 7 and P are variants 
in a few instances: e.g., /7р ~ hrp “manage” (PT 51035 P ~ M). 
The prototypical grapheme for й is «>, from ht "belly" > A ge, 


14 Edel 1955, $ 130; Satzinger 1994, 195. 

15 psr PT 219.76 ХУ, 366.11 TPM, 406.4 №, 407.5 РАМ, 441.3 PN, 
504.25 PMN, 519.12 PN, 554.7 N, 583.1 M, 593.13 Nt, 659.15 N, 
692D.5 М, 753.8 P; zs(3) PT 303.11 WNWd, 305.13-15 WPNNt. 
See Kammerzell 2005, 182-199. 

16 Other Old Egyptian texts generally use Й and slike their Middle King- 
dom counterparts: Edel 1955, $ 120. 
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B pe, FM 2H, LS Ze “manner”; for sit is =, from 5j “depression” 
> АВЕЅ уні, F wei, Syaı. These indicate an original *[x/ut"] and 
*[8ij], which suggest, in turn, that *[f] developed from *[x’] 
through fronting of the consonant in contact with a high front 
vowel: i.e., *[x/i] > *[fi]. The digraph sh therefore represents as 
pronounced as *[x’] rather than *[f]. Although some words, like 
ht and 5j, consistently use only one of the two signs, their varia- 
tion in other words indicates that Й and 5 represent a single 
phoneme in Old Egyptian, and that the phonetic values *[x’] 
and *[f] were allophonic. 

In Old Egyptian, the consonants z and s are kept almost 
completely distinct, indicating that they represent different 
sounds. Of these, s is certainly equivalent to its descendant, 
representing *[s]. From its cognates, z appears to have been 
*[z] or *[8]," but these are both voiced, not (otherwise) an 
original consonantal feature of Egyptian; its merger with s 
suggests that it may instead have been *[0]. The merger ap- 
pears to have been z » s rather than the reverse. It began 
already in Old Egyptian: e.g. sht “blow” < zhj “strike” (PT 
283.2 WTAnNt).? 


17 The significance ofz 4 Hes is not clear, because the original phonetic 
value of Hebrew s (samekh) is uncertain: see Hoch 1994, 407—408. 

18 The cognate relationship with Semitic /0/ is paralleled in colloquial 
Arabic: e.g., 484 Sanya “second (of time)” > sanya in colloquial Egyp- 
tian Arabic. 


19 Edel 1955, § 116. 
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The consonants 4, k, and g correspond both to their later 
counterparts and to their respective Semitic cognates. They 
do not occur as variants and were therefore phonetically dis- 
tinct, most likely /g/, /k/, and /k/, as in later stages of the 
language. Although g corresponds to cognate Semitic g, there 
is no evidence that it was voiced rather than unaspirated. It 
varies with (unvoiced) / in nh3h3 ~ ng3g3 “dangle” (PT 41226 
~ 582.25). 

Old Egyptian / is equivalent to its later counterpart, there- 
fore /t/. Although the feminine ending — is always written, 
there is some evidence that it had already begun to disappear in 
pronunciation in Old Egyptian: e.g., w#.tf/“his limbs” (РТ 251.3 
ху), The palatalized counterpart об, 7, is one of the more in- 
teresting Old Egyptian consonants. Cognate evidence indicates 
that it derived from the fronting and palatalization of k > £: 
*[k*] > *[£].?! That process is still observable in Old Egyptian: 
kw ~ tw (2ms dependent pronoun), ddk ~ ddt ~ ddkt “соо”? 
There is also some evidence for the depalatalization of £ > 7 *[t] 
in the later stages of Old Egyptian: st ~ st “scent” (PT 611.14 M ~ 


20 Allen 2017, 27. See p. 55, above. 

21 А similar process produced English church from kirk: [kirk] > *[kirki] 
> *[drd] > [tfref]. 

22 kw ~ tw PT 2245 W ~ TMNNtW4d, 364.24 TM ~ М, 364.42 TMN 
^ An, 368.6 Nt ~ TPM, 446.3 PMN ~ Nt, 589.2 MN ~ Nt, 593.11 
Nt’ ~ PMN Nt’, 593.5 № ~ MNNt’, *718.16 Nt ~ Р, "784.5 М ~ Nt), 
ddk ~ dat ~ аай PT 25.4 WNNt ~ 36.4 WPNtWd ~ 35.4 WTPNt. 
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N) /s“-taj'/ > /s'-taj'/ > AFM СТА B СОЇ, L СТАЄІ, 5 СТО; 
tw ~ tw (2ms dependent pronoun, PT 610.37 M ~ №). 

The cognate relationship of Old Egyptian d with Semitic 
/t/ and /6/ mirrors the Late Egyptian use of d to render the 
same Semitic consonants, as well as the Arabic use of its  £ to 
render din Egyptian loan-words (р. 43). As in later stages of the 
language, therefore, d probably had the value *[t], the unaspi- 
rated counterpart of 7. Its palatalized counterpart, d *[t], shows 
no evidence of depalatalization > din Old Egyptian, unlike 7. 
The Semitic cognates of d are either back /q/, /g/, // or /s/. 
The velar relationship is mirrored in Egyptian, where Old 
Egyptian dnd “rage” corresponds to ME-LE gad > Dem. knt > 
AFS GUNT, B XWNT, L боомт, М бомт, showing "| 0) ^ *[k], 


an unaspirated counterpart of the development of *[t"] < *[k^]. 


PHONEMES 
Old Egyptian probably had the same three vowel phonemes 
as Middle and Late Egyptian, /a/, /i/, and /u/. Its consonants 


were: 
PHO- GRAPH- VALUE ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
NEME EME 
| | AFLS VV, -; ВМ 
зо JA bes Е. 
» : " - а х AFLS УУ, –; ВМ 


- y АЛ у У J el 


з PNR SE 


a mwN 


ovx IS 


a 


I  &, CEO WHS 
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VALUE ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
"Iw]/[u] о w оү 
ЫЫ ^ 2 b впамоу 
[р] [р] P? Р Ро пф 
“PA f Ff f 48 
*[m] m m m у 
*[n] n n n N, А 
*[r] Y Y Y р, х 
ШИТИ 3 amar 1 x 

*[h] р h h 2 

dO 0b b bog 

*[x] bh bb bh 2,2,» 
Чі b bh bb go 
“ЛД 5 5 5 9 
19) 52.08 5 са 
*[s] 

Ы q 4 1 6x 
к) & k k K, X 
*[ki] ge 5 кб 
а] ғ t bt Te 
*[t] d td t T 
ИСЛ: t x, 6 
чої d d d x 


6. PHONEMES 
AND PHONES 


VOWELS 
Egyptian vowels can be divided into two stages, early (I) and 
late (II). In the early stage, Old Egyptian (OE) to Late Egyp- 
tian, there seem to have been three vowel phonemes, /a/, /i/, 
and /u/, a feature that these stages of Egyptian share with cog- 
nate languages.' This system underwent a sound shift during 
the five centuries or so between Late Egyptian and Demotic, 
resulting in a new set of vowel phonemes, /o/, /i/, and /e/, 
shared by Demotic and Coptic. The vowels of the second set 
have seven different surface realizations, governed by whether 
or not they occur in a stressed syllable and by the nature of the 
stressed syllable, open (v—) or closed (-УС): *[а], *[e/a], *[e/e], 
*li], 7151, *[o], and *[u], corresponding respectively to Coptic 
à, є, H, 1, O, €), and оү. 

The general correspondences between the two systems, 


for stressed syllables, can be tabulated as follows: 


1 Gragg and Hoberman 2012, 160. There is no evidence for "long" and 
"short" vowels before Demotic. 
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I(OE-LE) II(LE-DEM.) COPTIC 
/o/C AFLM А, BS O 


/а/ 
/o/- ABFLS @, M О; ABFLMS oy (after м/м) 
/i/C AFLM Є, BS & 
/i/ : 
/i/- ABFLMS 1/61, H 
/е/С AFLM Є, BS & 
/u/ 


/е/- ABFLMS H 


The correspondence between early /а/ and AFLM a іп а closed 
syllable suggests that the late phonemic correspondent of /a/ 
was /a/ rather than /o/, and that rounding to О/Ф was a sec- 
ondary feature. The primary vocalic distinction between the 
early and late stages can therefore be seen as /u/ » /e/ and the 
introduction of +T in the second stage. 

Exceptions are triggered by some consonants in closed syl- 
lables: for example, /a/ > FM € and BS a rather than a/o before 
«/p/2. In addition, cuneiform ku-i-ih-ku > B ХОІАК, S КОІАОК 
as well as A KAIAK, Е ХІАК suggests that early /u/ could also 
produce Coptic o in a closed syllable. In unstressed syllables, 
vowels become Coptic є or л, and final ALMS є vs. BF t: e.g., 
Jbd “month” /a-bad'/ > ALM EBAT, B ABOT, F €BAT/ABAT, S 
€EOT; mnt "manner" /mi'-nat/ > ALMS MINE, BF MINI. 


CONSONANTS 

The primary phonemic distinctions between the consonants 
in all stages of Egyptian are two, aspiration and palatalization. 
Aspiration affects most of the plosives: k /k/ vs. q /g/, t /t/ vs. 
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d /d/, t /t/ vs. d / d/. In that light, the contrast between р and 
b may also have involved aspiration, at least originally: p [p^] 
vs. b [p]. This would explain why ф/ті is not phonemic in Bo- 
hairic, where the other aspirated/unaspirated pairs are: the 
phonemic unaspirated counterpart of $ is В. Aspiration re- 
mains a primary distinction throughout the history of the 
language: drt “handle” /da'-rat/ > drt > AS repe, BF торі vs. 
trt “willow” /ta'-rat/ > trt > S Twpe, B өФрі. 

Palatalization affects the coronals and velars: ¢ /t/ vs. £ 
/t/, d /d/ vs. d /d/, 4 /g/ and k /k/ vs. g /k/, and № /x/ vs. b 
/x/. In the case of g vs. g/k, aspiration, if it existed, is appar- 
ently allographic and non-phonemic: the writing system 
shows no distinction that could correspond to aspirated *[k"] 
vs. unaspirated *[ki]. Palatalization is less stable than aspiration. 
Secondary palatalization is an early feature as well as a dialectal 
one: e.g, kw (2ms dependent pronoun) /ku/ > tw /tu/, qnd 
"rage" /ga'-nad/ ~ dnd /da'-nad/. Loss of palatalization in 
some words begins already in Old Egyptian: zw (2ms depend- 
ent pronoun) /tu/ > tw /tu/. Palatalization also affects the 
consonants / and h. Originally the palatalized alternant of P, 
b apparently began to lose its palatalization in the Middle 
Kingdom, judging from its occasional variance with P. In Late 
Egyptian and Demotic, the introduction of a new grapheme 
for /x/, bj > b, indicates that Й no longer represented that 
sound, and had merged with P. 
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Voice is not a phonemic feature of the consonantal system 
in any stage of the language. Consonants once viewed as 
voiced can be analyzed without that feature: b as unaspirated 
[р], є as originally [0], g as unaspirated [К], and d/d as unaspi- 
rated [t]/[t]. Absence of voice explains why the Greek voiced 
consonants Г and A were not chosen to represent /g/ and /d/ 
in Coptic, and why the conventions z and jut are used rather 
than d to render the voiced [d] of foreign words in late hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions: e.g., jz-Zj-rw-33 for Persian daryavaus 
(Darius I).” Although not phonemic, however, voice was 
probably a feature of pronunciation, certainly for ^ and prob- 
ably also for Ё as early as Old Egyptian, judging from variants 
such as b3gsw ~ m3gsw “dagger.” In renditions of Semitic 
words, Egyptian regularly used unaspirated consonants for 
voiced ones, not because the Egyptian consonants were voiced 
but because unaspirated consonants are phonetically similar 


to their voiced counterparts.° 


2 Posener 1936, 162. Modern Greek, in which ô is [ð], has the same con- 
vention: vrexóp "décor." In Demotic, Darius's name is tryws/tryws, and 
Greek д is rendered in Demotic by t or £: e.g., ty3grph3 = diaypady “title 
deed." In both cases, scribes were probably substituting unaspirated 
*[t] for [d]. 

3 Speakers of American English generally cannot distinguish between 
padding [ped'-iy] and patting [pat -in], although the medial stop in 
the first is voiced and in the second, unaspirated. In British English, 
patting is aspirated [pet"-in]. 
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The data also do not support the theory that a number of 
Egyptian consonants were equivalent to Semitic ones, specifi- 
cally р as /ү/, q as /К/, d as /t/; also d as /ti/.* The first of these 
is negated by the absence of phonemic voice in Egyptian, and 
by the fact that > is never used to render Semitic /y/. The *em- 
phatic" analysis of d and 4 is based on relationships with 
Semitic cognates and on Arabic renderings of Egyptian words 
with these consonants. These assume that correspondence im- 
plies equivalence rather than similarity and ignore the fact that 
the supposed non-“emphatic” counterparts ¢ and 7 are also cog- 
nate with and used to render Semitic “emphatics” such as /t/ 
and /9/. The interpretation of 4 as /k/ is perhaps strongest, but 
4 ~ 4 is better explained as the palatalization of an unaspirated 
/g/ than as palatalization accompanied by *de-emphasis." At 
base, the "Semitic" interpretation of Egyptian consonants rests 
on the assumption that Egyptian evolved from Proto-Semitic. 


Instead, the evolution was more likely parallel: 


Proto-Afroasiatic 


E 1 ы. 


Proto-Hamitic Egyptian Proto-Semitic? 


Although Egyptian certainly had a phonetic glottal stop 
*[*], whether it ever had a phonemic one /?/ is debatable. The 


4 Initially, Vycichl 1958 and 1990, Róssler 1971; c£. Schenkel 1993. 
5 Similarly, Bomhard 2014, 7. “Hamitic” here for non-Semitic Afro- 
Asiatic languages. 
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two consonants conventionally assumed to represent one, 3 and 

j, can be shown to have had other values: 3 as ап /r/ or /1/, and 
j as marking an initial or final vowel or two internal vowels in 
sequence. That being the case, Egyptian tolerated not only CV 
and CVC syllables, but also V and VC ones: so, for example, ALM 
XAC€, B бОСІ, Е ХАСІ derive from /tas'-a/ rather than */tas’- 
?a/. The strongest evidence for a phonetic glottal stop is Coptic, 
where, for example, jtrw > A 1oope “canal” for S єюор derives 
from [i-9”-ra], just as A CoTMe for 5 COTM represents [sot’- 
ma]. But despite its phonetic presence, [*] was evidently not felt 
to be phonemic, because neither Bohairic nor Oxyrhynchite 
have a written convention for it, and the VV convention of 
other dialects is variable: e.g, A woyoyT/woyT, LS MwwT/ 
WWT vs. Е QaxpT “cut.” Pairs such as S wort “palm” vs. woor 
“existent” look phonemic, but the former is also spelled 5 
ооп. Such cases can also be understood as homonyms, as, for 
example, SF пег “break” (A пое, B фор) and “reach” (A поо, 
B $02). 

The evolution of ? sometimes produced doubled vowels, as 
in w3dw “greens” > F oyaat, S oyoore (А оүлтє, B оуот, 
S also oyore), but it just as often left no trace, as in h3b ~ hb 
“send” > BS gwe. In Late Egyptian group writing, 3 is almost 
exclusively non-initial, signaling a vowel rather than a glottal 
stop: bp3-jr-k3-tj for Semitic birkata “pool” represents /bir- 
ka'-ta/ rather than *[bi-"ir-ka"-ta]. In Demotic, the use of 3 
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for initial /a/ or /e/ in foreign words is also non-consonantal: 
e.g., 3wptr for Ейт@тор. 

It is clear that the original value of 3 was not the glottal 
stop *[?] it was once thought to be, but the actual original 
phonetic value of the consonant is the least certain element of 
Egyptian phonology, along with its relationship to z and 7. In 
addition to /1/ or /r/, a uvular /R/ and a pharyngeal /t/ have 
been proposed,‘ and an /n/ (likely not the same as that of 7) 
is also conceivable. 

The evidence for 3 as an /n/ of some sort is lexical variance 
with z (as in 3wr ~ nwr “tremble,” рис ~ b3g “sweet”) and the 
digraph 37, which could indicate change from the /n/ of 3 to 
that of. One possibility is that 3 was /n/ and z was its palatal- 
ized counterpart /n/, a consonant perhaps to be expected in a 
language in which palatalization was one of the two prime con- 
sonantal features: e.g., d3g for /da'-nak/ and d3ng ог dng for 
/da'-nak/, with /n/ assimilated to the palatal /k/. In that case, 
n > N would represent yet another instance of historical depal- 
atalization, and 7 > л would represent preservation of the 
consonant’s palatal element coupled with loss of its nasal fea- 
ture. The debuccalization of 3 > *[*]/-, however, is difficult to 
reconcile with an original value of /n/. 

The theory that 3 was an /r/ relies on secure Semitic cog- 


nates with 7, such as q3b 2 grb; on lexical variants such as tw3 


6 Respectively, Loprieno 1995, 33; Allen 2013a, 40-41. 
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~ twr “respect”; on rare survivals in Coptic, such as b3bw 
“sickle” > B хрові; and on the similar evolution of 3 and r > 
*[?] or єт at the end of a syllable. If 7 was *[r], which it seems 
clearly to have been at least from Middle Egyptian onward, 
then 3 must have been (originally) a different form of the con- 
sonant, such as trilled *[r] vs. tapped *[r], as in Spanish perro 
[pe’-ro] “dog” vs. pero [pe'-ro] “but,” or something like uvular 
*[R] vs. the coronal *[r]/[r] ofr. Uvular *[R] could conceivably 
produce *[?] via intermediary *[*], but *[R] > eı is harder to 
justify, and there are no instances of Egyptian ^*[*] > €i. 

The value /l/ for 3 is based on the preponderance of Mid- 
dle Kingdom examples in which 3 is used for Semitic / and on 
the fact that nearly all instances in which 3 has survived in Cop- 
tic as something other than ei or a glottal stop, it is А. Coronal 
/l/ could also easily devolve into the €1 of some Coptic survivals 
of 3, not only at the end of a syllable but, unlike 7, also at the 
beginning: for example, 3/2 /la'-hat/ > /l'a'-ha/» /ja'-ha/ > AS 
єє, BF 1021, M 1026€. Pharyngeal /}/ is less likely, for the 
same reason that argues against uvular /R/. The evolution of /1/ 
> *[?] must then have been either an unusual case of debuccali- 
zation or, more likely, an example of the more common 
vocalization of [I], as in Latin a/ter > Spanish otro “other” or the 
variant English pronunciations of caulk as [k*otk"] and [k"ok"]. 
Loss of /l/ seems to have begun as early as the Old Kingdom, at 
least in the north, judging from the Old Egyptian use of z as а 
digraph, ancestral to Late Egyptian (also north) zr /l/. The 
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Middle Egyptian use of 3 for Semitic /1/ then represents a more 
conservative southern preservation of the consonant’s original 


value. 


In the end, it seems impossible to narrow the original 
value of 3 beyond the preceding observations. The evidence 
seems strongest for a kind of /r/, but in that case r was more 
likely an original /1/ than a different kind of /r/; for example, 
prrt “grapevine,” > A €XaaAe, B AAOAL Е AAAAAL ІМ 
©dare, S Erooae, which must be calligraphic for jr3rt: /a- 
ral'-rat/ > *[a-la’’-la] is likelier than /a-rac’-rat/ or /a-rar'-rat/. 
But if у was originally /l/, particularly in the northern dia- 
lect(s) represented by Old Egyptian, the northern invention 
of nr for /1/ is inexplicable. It therefore seems likeliest that 7 
was always /r/, which makes the identification of 3 as /1/ more 
probable in turn. 

The sound *[l] clearly existed in the language from Late 
Egyptian through Coptic, where it is present in all dialects. It 
was phonemic in Demotic and Coptic, and probably also in 
Late Egyptian, although concealed in some cases beneath ety- 
mological spellings. In Middle Egyptian, *[1] is expressed for 
Semitic words with 3, and 3 is phonemic in Old and Middle 
Egyptian, even if sometimes omitted in writing. It therefore 
seems likely that Earlier Egyptian had a phonemic /1/, and 
that this phoneme was represented by 3. Like 7, it became 


debuccalized, vocalized, or disappeared, probably earliest in 
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northern dialects. By the time of Late Egyptian, it had become 
disassociated enough from 3 to require a new grapheme, and 
it was not until Demotic that a fixed graphemic representa- 
tion of the phoneme reappeared. 

Medial j also produced Coptic doubled vowels, and its re- 
flexes in this case are similar to those of 3: e.g, mjnj “herd” 
(verb) /ma'-"-ni/ > /ma:'-ni/ > AM MANe, B MONI, F MAANI, S 
Moone. Bohairic тм! "the stone” < p3-jnr rather chan *pwnı 
can be explained morphologically as *[p-oni] rather than as an 
instance of j representing an initial glottal stop "Гр'опі) (р. 18 
n. 26). Final j is also unlikely to have been a glottal stop: e.g., 
pms.tj "seated" (36 stative) > AL ОМАСТ from /hi-mas’-ta/ ra- 
ther than *[hi-mas’-ta’]. The frequent omission ofj also suits a 
vocalic mater lectionis better than a phonemic consonant: e.g., 
Jt ^ t “father” /i-a'-ta/ > ALS EIWT, BF ют, M EIOT; bjk ~ bk 
“falcon” /bu'-ik/ > B BHX, Е BHO/ BIO, S BHO; [7025.1 ~ bmst 
“seated,” both for /hi-mas’-ta/.’ 

Based on the preceding discussions, as well as those in 
Chapters 1-5, the consonantal phonemes of Egyptian can be 
tabulated as on the following pages. 


7 For the principle of mater lectionis in hieroglyphs, see Werning 2016. 


A. LABIALS 
CATEGORY 


nasal 

aspirated stop 
unaspirated stop 
affricate 


approximant 


B. CORONALS 
CATEGORY 


nasal 
unaspirated stop 
aspirate stop 
fricative, dental 
fricative, coronal 
tap 
approximant 


approximant 


C. PALATALS 
CATEGORY 


unaspirated stop 
aspirated stop 
fricative 


approximant 
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PHO GRAPH- 

NEME EME OE ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
/m/ m [m] [m] [m] [m] M 
/р/ р [p/p] [pp] [pp] [pp] Фп 
ы b [pb] Ы Ы Ы в 
E f PA [f [E [8%] q 
he de Ди! [ш up pw cay 
PHO GRAPH- 

NEME EME OE ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
n^ a De] [Л] [e] [|] wN 
/d/ d t] [d [t] [t] T 
МУ t [t/t] [t/t] [t/t] [t/t] ө/т 
/8/ z [8] 

%/ s s] [s [s ls c 
/ ro [ij] Bj] 707] [Л] pla 
л 3 Ш (y- ри) p-^ vv 
A i - - - Ш A 
PHO GRAPH- 

NEME EME OE ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
д d | Ы ҸҸ [s x 
h/ t [5] Q9] [pu [©] ex 
Мо 5 - N i N e 
/ y o» ПО B Gil «e 
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VELARS 


CATEGORY PHO GRAPH- 


NEME EME OE 
unaspirated stop | /g/ 4 [ЕЁ 
aspirated stop /k/ k 
palaraizedstop | /k/ g [k] 
bh x 


fricative /x/ 


palatalized fricative /x/ b/hj/h [xi/3] 


LARYNGEALS 


CATEGORY PHO GRAPH- 


NEME EME OE 
pharyngeal fricative /h/ | b [hl 
/¢/ с [°] 
glottal fricative /h/ b [h] 


approximant 


ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
[k] [Kl [k] K 
[k/k] [E'/k] [k®/k] [k'/k] хк 
[k] (ке) [ki] 6 
x] b [x ewe 
D] pé] Ы | гіф 
ME LE DEM. COPTIC 
[h]  [h] [Ь] 2 
N] u М -/vv 
[h] [h] [È] 2 


7. PHONOTACTICS 


Coptic words can begin and end with consonant clusters: e.g., 
5 copagT [skiraht] “still.” As far as can be determined, all such 
clusters originated as CV, CVC, or VC syllables, compressed 
around a single stressed node: in this case, the 3fs stative 
sgrh.tj /suk-rah'-ta/. As this example shows, Egyptian words 
could end with a vowel. It is unlikely that such endings origi- 
nally had an etymological final glottal stop, e.g., *[-tha’]. The 
Coptic infinitive T-VERB-O derives from a construction 
with stressed final vowel and no etymological glottal stop: e.g., 
BS TAPKO, FM Tapka “make swear" < dj-^rq /di-Car-ga'/ and 
BS таркод “make him swear” < 4/-"у4./ /di-Car-gaf"/. This 
also shows that the word boundary acted like a stop in effect- 
ing the -T quality of a stressed final vowel: so also probably r 
“mouth” /ra/ > ABLS po, F àa, M pa, which never shows a fi- 
nal consonant prior to Coptic. 

As far as can be determined from Coptic, stress usually 
lay on one of the two last syllables of a word: e.g., ntk (2ms in- 
dependent pronoun) /in-tak'/ > AFM NTAK, B NOOK, 5 NTOK; 
ntr "god" /na'-tir/ > ALMS Noyre, BF NoYT. Sporadic exam- 
ples show stress on the third-last syllable: e.g., 134 “heart” /hu’- 
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li-ti/ > /hu'-i-ti/ > ABFLMS 2ur vs. b3tj “first” /hu-li’-ti/ > 
/hu-wi'-ti/' > ALS соуттє, BF гоүю, also FS goyelr, BL 
гоутт, both nisbe-formations from 537 “front” /hu’-lit/ > А 
21/621, BFMS 2n, L єн. It is not clear to what extent this last 
pattern is diachronic or dialectal;* modern Egyptian Arabic 
shows a similar variation that is dialectal in nature: e.g., Sa 
“library” pronounced [mak-ta’-ba] in the Cairene dialect 
and [makt’-t"a-ba] elsewhere. 

Stress also seems to have been grammatically condi- 
tioned. In general a lexicalized noun-noun compound 
(“direct genitive") favored the second element over the first: 
for example, bdbw-rmt “man-killer” > В рлтєвромі; 2b-Wwt 
“house-owner” > 5 Nenni; 22-7-2028 “general” > І AEMHME, 
S AXEMHHWE “warrior.” The same is true for lexicalized com- 
pounds of a noun followed by an adjective: rmz “big man” 
> ALS PMMAO, В pAMAO, Е PEMMEA, M PMMEA,; stj nfr “good 
smell” > AFMS cTNoyqe, B ceynoYqu jrt bjnt “evil eye” > 
AS EIEPBOONG, B IEPBONI, F IEPBANI. 

Word-initial stressed vowels might have had an initial glot- 
tal stop: p3-jrp “the wine" *[pi-u'-rp] > B пнрп (Eph. 5:18) 
[p'e'-rp], not "фиргі zw.k jrt “you do" *[tuk-*i’-ri] > В карі (John 
2:18) [k'i'-ri], not apr p3-3zbh “the harvest” *[pi-a’-s’x] > B 


1 Reflected in the Late Egyptian spelling h3wrj. 
2 Fecht 1960, 5-114, studied the antepenult stress pattern of com- 
pounds such as Pzz-ntr “priest” *[ham'-na-tir] > BS ZONT, in detail, 


and argued for the diachronic interpretation. 
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поср (Matt. 13:30) [p'o'-sx], not *фосу; atj jr.w “who were 
made" *[in-ti-'ar'-a] > B eroi (Matt. 4:24) [et^-5j'], not *eooı. 
But this could reflect morphology (word-boundary) rather 
than etymology: /pi-ur"p/, /tuk-iri/, /рі-а8 х/, /inti-ara/.’ Un- 
stressed initial vowels undoubtedly had no onset: e.g., jr.k “to 
you” /a-rak'/ > А АРАК, BS EPOK, Е єлАК, M epak. The same 
was true ofat least some stressed initial vowels: for example, cu- 
neiform na-ap-tirra for nfrt-jrj® indicates * [na£-t^i'-ra] < /naf- 
rat-i'-ra/ rather than *[naf-rat-’i’-ra]. 

The evidence suggests that Egyptian, like some cognate 
languages, avoided etymological consonant clusters. So, for 
example, 5 copagT must derive from /suk-rah'-ta/ rather 
than something like */su-krah’-ta/. This feature accounts for 
the absence of forms with prefixed j for some verb-classes in 
Old Egyptian: for example, 2-lit. dd.sn ~ j.dd.sn (PT 264.19 P ~ 
T) /di-da'-sun/ ~ /id-da'-sun/ but 3-lit. wtz.sn (PT 260.20 TP) 
/wat-Üa'-sun/, never "jwtz.sm */iw-t8a'-sun/ or */iwt-0a'"- 
sun/. 

Cuneiform renditions such as na-ap-tirra preserve evi- 
dence of syncope for unstressed CV and CVC syllables. The 
same is true of Coptic: e.g. jw.fsmnt “he sets” > AS €(CMINE 
[ed-smi’-na] < /uf-su-mi'-nit/ vs. BF eqcenmi [ed-sem’-ni] < 


/uf-sum'-nit/. Syncope is avoided when it would lead to a 


3 Possibly with secondary insertion of a glottal stop, as in German 
verehren [{ек-?екеп| vs. ehren [екеп]. 
4 Ranke 1910, 14. 
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consonant cluster, either syllable-initial or syllable-final: for 
example, bm-ntr “priest” /ham’-na-tir/ > /ham'-na-ti/ 2 cu- 
neiform ha-am-na-ta, ha-na-te? for * [ham'-na-to]/*[han'-na- 


ta] > BS gonrT rather than */hamn’-ti/ or */ham"-nti/. 


CONSONANT INCOMPATIBILITIES 

In addition to consonant clusters, Egyptian also avoided certain 
sequences of consonants (Fig. 1).° All of the consonants can 
precede or follow themselves. Their restrictions on occurrence 


with other consonants can be tabulated as follows: 


PRECEDING FOLLOWING PRECEDING FOLLOWING 
ANOTHER ANOTHER ANOTHER ANOTHER 
CONSONANT CONSONANT CONSONANT CONSONANT 
n 0 b 4 4 
3 0 1 р 4 5 
w 2 0 d 5 5 
r 2 1 t 6 4 
5 2 2 Р 5 6 
т 3 3 f 7 4 


5 Ranke 1910, 15. 

6 Fig. 1 is derived from the data of the online Thesaurus Lingue Aegyp- 
tiae (http://aaew2.bbaw.de/tla). For the purposes of the survey, only 
native lexical roots first attested in Old and Middle Egyptian were 
considered, and only in their original form (e.g., @ “safe” but not its 
depalatalized descendant “); у is not included because it is not a root 
phoneme. Causative stems and gender endings were not considered. 
For similar studies, see Roquet 1973; Watson 1979; Kammerzell 
1998; Zeidler 1992, 203-206; Peust 1999, 194-97; Takacs 1999— 
2001, I, 323-32, and Brein 2009. 
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ppm pp sp рш 
Bpds ppb — — [8р — «bp sp — ap йр бри wp 
— — у ff — — — su & — — up шш 
— — m ua — up — su — su d wu fp 
88и 58 sys 

mr муу Бу йўл {цу 

рЬ bbgqs sb — — — pf — 

ps ps ES dis Bsd sys bs ssu — — rüs s — ys 
— pů īm [т — ay — — feel #2 fuz 4z — 
— dpi da № — mq sb] 4s fü dq — — — 
1р1 ші Ай що — йй — — 

PY bpi rm шу — а £f a, o us. = 
— pu и my — — sby ма qu — — — Ш 
пра p U цм BB м ba, Sto м şm tM [щн 
При ри аи puf о зби yu buf asu фиш щи ĝu;  unju [и 
ypu Гирш wu gu Bu u ot шш ĝus ўш pu 
BP му GE йому у у у = — у — — 
pd pds — dd за — abd ра ца ща а ща — 
а тра ид аа  s9q аа msbq sqm Бф йя йд fuja sq 
ри рм 27м m Bm му — зм м м м гемо дум 
Bi 4p „Вуз — руй oc. c „Ушу у id, A 
pen pl de fe Bem аур b so dz o iq e demo wg 
P p f + 3 Y b s z fF F d y 


ар 
ар 
ng 
Al 

48 
E YZ 
m 
fis 
РУ Й 


qup 
upm 
Mul 
и 
mug 
щі 
fub 
us 
luz 
мий 
чий 


muy 


* 


во а+ 8 а ьа мо см e) ы ә тош 


e 


Fig. 1. Consonant Incompatibilities in Roots 
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PRECEDING FOLLOWING PRECEDING FOLLOWING 
ANOTHER ANOTHER ANOTHER ANOTHER 
CONSONANT CONSONANT CONSONANT CONSONANT 
e 6 6 h 8 10 
2 6 9 q 10 9 
b/s 7 9 d 10 9 
b 8 8 k 10 10 
t 8 8 g 11 10 


The highest coefficient of incompatibility is in stops: 7.6 
and 6.8 (10 stops with a total of 76 incompatible following 
consonants and 68 preceding). The lowest are nasals (1.5 and 
1.5) and (1 and 2). Fricatives are also highly incompatible 
(7.17 and 5.67), and approximants are low (2.33 and 2.33). 
Most incompatibilities occur between consonants of similar 
articulation: e.g., "т, "рт, *fm and *hh, * bb, *hh/hs. 

Egyptian contains some significant exceptions to the gen- 
eral rules of consonant incompatibility that have been seen in 


Afro-Asiatic languages:” 


“Consonants of each section (back consonants, liquids, front 
consonants and labials) can be combined freely with those of 
any other section in the formation of triconsonantal verb mor- 
phemes.” - Egyptian exceptions аге rb/br (*rb/br, *1rb, *r2b, 


[3 


*rb3, and reverse); qp/pq, except p3q “pita”; kp/pk, except k3p 
“cense”; bf/fh; hf/fh, except hf “slither”; fh/hfand Б/У; except 


7 | Бог а useful summary, see Vernet 2011. Rules are cited from Vernet 


2011, 6-7. 
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ЎҚ “awe”; Cz/265 qz/zq; kz/zk, except zk “excavate” and zkr 
“speed”; s/s, except s b “privilege”; qu/wq; kd/dk; gz/zg; gt/te; 
qttq. 


“Different consonants of the same order tend not to appear in 
the same triconsonantal verb morpheme, except that: z. In the 
section for back consonants, the velars (k, g, q) occur freely both 
with the pharyngeals (J, 7) and the laryngeals (^ Р); b. In the 
front section, sibilants occur fairly freely with the dental stops 
t, dand ¢. In 1-2 position, the sibilant always precedes the den- 


» 


tal (rule of metathesis).” - In Egyptian, the velars 4 k g are 
generally incompatible with 7, 0, and ^; some exceptions are ^4 
“enter,” 543 “rule,” and “we “roast,” but none with 0. Both 5/57 
and ds/sd occur in Egyptian, and s follows г and d in 5s “finish” 


and pds “flatten,” although there are no examples of *ts3 or *ds3. 


“There are no Proto-Semitic roots with identical consonants 
in the first and second positions and probably none with iden- 
tical consonants in the first and third positions.” - Egyptian 
examples are kkj “darken” and %3% “hurry.” 


“There are no Proto-Semitic verbal roots with liquids in the 
second and third position.” - An Egyptian example is zz3r 


“need.” 


It has been claimed that such “rules are universal in character 


and apply also to the different families of the Afro-Asiatic and 
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Indo-European languages."* While Egyptian is clearly not an 
Indo-European language, the evidence also indicates that it is 
not a typical Afro-Asiatic language, although it belongs to 
that family. 


SYLLABLE-FINAL CONSONANTS 

Syllable-final /t/ was debuccalized in a few words, in contact 
with a following /r/: jtrw "canal" *[i-ath’-ca] > jrw *[i-a"-ra] > A 
оре, B юр, F 1AAp, M tap, S eloope; 22277 “noon” "[mut'"- 
га] > *[mu?-ra] > AS Meepe, В мері, Е мннре, М мнрє. The 
feminine ending — also disappeared in pronunciation early in 
Egyptian, in this case probably elided, as in Arabic, rather than 
debuccalized? Even though the feminine ending -/ usually is 
written, evidence for this phonological feature can be found in 
Middle Egyptian, where feminine nouns sometimes occur 
without the ending: e.g., jsf (CT IV, 211a T3L) for jzft “disorder”: 
/"s'-fat/ > /~s'-fa/. The —£ was preserved when a suffix pronoun 
was added to the noun, as in Arabic, where the same phenom- 
enon has occurred: ' e.g., jzf7.j “my disorder” (CT І, 173c) /“s'- 
fat-i/. That variation accounts for suffixed nouns spelled with 
two 2, where the second 7 has been added to the etymological 


8 Vernet 2011, 1. 
9 “ta тага”: e.g, А [luyatun] > [luya] “language.” Egyptian excep- 
tions are the divine names mwt “Mut” > Моо and nj; “Neith” > №. 


10 Eg. sie! [luyati] “my language.” 
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form: e.g., j3wt.tf “his office” (CG 30770, 9)."" In Old Egyptian, 
the feminine ending is uniformly written, but occasional exam- 
ples of suffixed forms with two /'s indicate that its loss when 
final had already begun: for example, ^7^7f “his limbs" (PT 
219.51 W ~ PN (7°). 

Most instances of word-final and syllable-final 7 disap- 
peared in pronunciation or were debuccalized to *[?] as early 
as Old Egyptian, judging from the omission of in writing or 
its replacement by j; e.g., zwj “drink” (РТ 51958 P ~ MN zwr) 
for /0a'-war/ > /0a'-wa/. Middle Egyptian spellings generally 
show both etymological and phonological values: e.g. zwrj 
“drink” (Leb. 149). This is a general change, but one that did 
not affect geminated and reduplicated stems of verbs: for ex- 
ample, prt “emerge” /pi'-rit/ > B фірь M MIPE, 5 rreipe vs. prt 
"emerge" /pur’-ri-at/ > A rippie, L rrppeie, S пррє; РУ “anx- 
ious” vs. *htrtr /xa-tar'-tar/ > A eraprpe, B geoprep, FM 


WTAPTEP, LWTAPTP, S дтортр “disturb.” 


METATHESIS 


A persistent feature of Egyptian phonology, attested in all 
stages of the language, is the tendency to transpose conso- 


nants or CV sequences. On the most basic level, it appears 


11 See p.55 and n. 12 there. 
12 Also, inexplicably, infinitival »fr “become good” > s Noyqp vs. particip- 
ial afr “good” > ALS NOYge, BF NOY]. 
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lexically: for example, gn Bw) ~ ng(3w) “steer” (PT 270.10 ~ 
М), mf3kt ~ mfk3t “turquoise” (CT I, 260f B10C ~ ВАС), gnf ~ 
fn “prevent” (Ptahhotep 266, P ~ L2), sbt ~ stb “prepare” (CDD 
s, 166-67), ABLS CWTTT ~ Е саттт “choose.” As these examples 
illustrate, metathesis often involves a nasal, labial, or liquid as 
one of the consonants; but other pairs may be involved as 
well: for example, dnd ~ dnd “rage” (PT 93.6 W ~ 260.14 W). 

Metathesis probably accounts for most of the examples of 
words prefixed with j in the Pyramid Texts. Although this 
prefix (and its descendant) is a morphological feature of some 
verb forms in Later Egyptian, in the Pyramid Texts it is highly 
variable and therefore most likely phonologically condi- 
tioned: for example, 3h.k ~ j.3h.k “you become effective” (PT 
468.32 MN ~ PNt*”) */li-xak'/ ~ */il-xak'/. 


8. PROSODY 


A. The stress patterns of Coptic words can generally be de- 
duced from the structure of a word and the nature of its 
vowels. From these it is possible to determine that some mor- 
phological elements are always stressed, some never stressed, 


and some vary in stress depending on how they are used. 


1. Nouns carry full stress except as the last element of a lex- 
icalized compound or the first element of a lexicalized 
noun-adjective compound: e.g., 

a. AS торе, ВЕ торі /do’-re/, /do'-ri/ “hand” and ALS 
TOOTC, B TOTC, Е ТААТС, M татс /do(:)’-ts/, 
/da(:)'-ts/ “her hand”; but 21 “by” + Twpe/Twpı + м 
“of + nxaeic/rióc/rixoeic. “the lord" > ALM 
ZITMTIXAEIC, B ZQITEMM6C, Е ZITEMTTXAEIC, 5 
zıturixoeıc /hi-dm-ptajs’/, /hi-dem-pt(o’-i)s/, /hi- 
dm-pt>js’/ “by the lord” 

b. ALS pwMe, BF parti, M pome /ro'-me/, /ro'-mi/, /ro'- 
me/ “person” but AS pone + п'їме “the town” > 
péittme /rm-pdi'-me/ “citizen,” B pani + ммлү 


“there” > рємммау /rem-m-maw’/ “native” 
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AFM cTal, B ceol 5 cTO! “smell” but cTaı/ 
сөо/стои + моудє/ Noyqi “good” > AS 
cTNoyqe, B соумоуці, Е ctnoygı /sti-nu’-fe/, 
/st(P)i-nu'-fi/ “perfume” 


Independent Pronouns carry full stress except as sub- 


ject (theme) of an А-В nominal sentence: e.g., 


a. 


AFLM ANAK, BS ANOK /a-nak’/, /a-nok'/ “I” and L 
ANAKTIE ETCEXE мммє /a-nak’-pe et-sed’-e nm- 
me’/ “It is I, who am speaking with you” (John 4:26) 

S ANFTIYHPE мпмчоүтє /a-ng-p3e'-re m-pnu’-te/ “I 
am the son of God” (Matt. 27:43). This conforms to the 
general linguistic practice of giving primary stress to 
the rheme of a statement. Thus, B ANOKTTE TIYHPI 
MOT /a-nak’-pe pse'-ri m-p'(nu)"-ti/ “It is I (who am) 
the son of God.” 


Demonstrative Pronouns carry full stress except when 


used attributively or as copula (rie/re/me): e.g, AFM 


пєї, B pal, L eel, 5 пат /pej/, /paj/ “this”; пло /paj- 


to’/ “this land”; B pame плфнр! /paj'-pe ра-ёе'-гі/ “this 


is my son” (Matt. 17:5) 


The Quantifier AFLMS NIM, B NIBEN “all, every” is prob- 


ably always stressed: AFLM oyaN NIM /wan nim/, B 


OYON NIBEN /won ni’-ben/, 5 OYON NIM /won nim/ 


« » 
every опе. 
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Interrogative pronouns are always stressed: e.g., 5 
NIMTTE фл /nim’-pe paj/ “who is this?” (Matt. 21:10), M 
WINE хємім пєтмипоє /Si’-ne de-nim' pet-m-pše'/ 
“ask who is worthy” (Matt. 10:11), METBEOY TETNIPA- 
oyw глөвсо /ct-be-u' te-tn-fi-raw$' ha-thb-so'/ “why 
do you worry about the clothing?" (Matt. 6:28) 


Adjectives usually carry full stress: cf. Alc, above; also B 
єгооу Noyq! /e-how' nu’-fi/ “good day,” AS erepgawn 


/i-£r-bo:n'/ “evil eye" 
y 


Prepositions with a suffix pronoun are stressed but 
prepositions governing a full word are unstressed: e.g., F 
erac /e-las'/ “to it” and єтпн /e-tpe’/ “to the sky”; 5 
ETBHHTC /ed-be:'-ts/ “on account of it” and ETBETAI 


/ed-be-taj'/ “on account of this" 


Adverbs usually carry full stress: e.g, AFLM AN, BS ON 
"again": B Oyo? aqı ON /woh аві" »n/ “and he came 
again" (Matt. 26:43); ABFL TNOY, MS TeNOY "now" /ti- 
nu’/, /te-nu'/ (< Тоумоу/тєюунмоу “this time"): M 
бо тємоү /ko' te-nu'/ “be still now" (Matt. 3:15) 


Some Particles are stressed and some, unstressed: for ex- 
ample, B хєоунігар лї NXETMWCh /de-wej'-gar af-i' n- 
de-pi-o'-sx/ “for indeed it has come, namely the harvest” 
(Mark 4:29)—stressed oyni “indeed”; unstressed хє 
“that,” (Greek) rap “for,” and Nxe “namely” 
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Verbal Nouns are stressed when absolute or governing a 
pronominal suffix, and unstressed when governing a 
noun (cf. Alb): e.g., ABFLS wwr, M wort “receive”; AFLM 
Warıc, BS фопс “receive it”; but ABLS фппсоүо /Sp- 
psw?'/, Е garrricoya /Sap-pswa’/, M WETITICOYA /3ep- 
pswa'/ “receive the wheat”; ALS мпер, B мфор /m-por’/, 
M мпор /m-por'/ “don’t!” but LS мпрмєєує /m-pr- 
me:’-we/ “don’t think" (John 5:45) 


The Imperative is regularly stressed: for example, $ axı 
пєкмовє /a-di' pek-nob'-e/ “say your sin” (Is. 43:26), M 
axic /a-dis’/ “say it” (Matt. 8:8) 


The Stative is always stressed: e.g., B пхрс ому /pk'r(is- 
do)s’ an’-x/ “the Christ is alive” (John 12:34) 


The sdm.f is stressed when used as a predicate in its own 
right, and unstressed when used as a verbal auxiliary: e.g., 
Baqtagog /af-da-hof’/ “he made him stand” (Mark 9:36) 
< jr.f djt Bf /ir-af-di-"ah-“af”/, with unstressed jr.fand 
stressed ФО 


These data can be used as the basis for theorizing the 


stress patterns of earlier stages of the language, along with 


other prosodic considerations for elements that have not sur- 


vived into Coptic. 


1. 
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The fact that noun-noun “direct genitive” constructions 
are generally not interruptible (see B7) indicates that 
they formed a single-stress unit: e.g., jrt r pw /і-га-гі'-Са- 
pa/ “It is the Sun’s eye” (CT IV, 250a M4C) as opposed to 
jrt pw nt r“ [i'-ra-pa піс-гі'-Са/ “it is the eye of the Sun” 
(CT IV, 241d). 


Independent pronouns of the first and second persons 
undoubtedly varied in stress according to their role in a 
nominal sentence: e.g., jzk jr sw /i-nak-a'-ri-sa/ "Iam one 
who made himself” (CT УП, 18u: theme) vs. jak jr wj /i- 
nak’ a’-ri-wi/ "I am the one who made me" (CT УІ, 344c: 
rheme). Third-person pronouns were always stressed: 2f 
d3r b3swt /in-taf’ da'-li xal'-sa-wa/! “He is the one who 
repels countries” (Sin. B 50) vs. w^f jb pw /wa'- if dib'-pa/ 
“He is one who deflects the horn" (Sin. B 54). 


Dependent pronouns undoubtedly never received full 
stress, reflected in their enclitic nature: e.g., » -725j-sw /ri'- 
Са ma-si'-sa/? “The Sun is the one who birthed him,” name 


of Ramesses П, cuneiform ri-a-ma-si-sa. 


The attributive demonstrative pronouns were appended 


to the noun they modify and could consequently shift its 


d3r for d3 /da'-li/ > dr /da'-ri/. 
Stress of / ma'-si-sa/ shifted to the penult in the northern dialect of 
Tanis: see p. 62. 
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stress pattern, judging from remnants in Old Coptic: rw 
pn /har-wa-i'-pin/ “this day” > gayeimn /ha-we-i'-pn/, 
but wawt tn /w~-na'-wa-tin/ “this hour” > оумоуєтм 
/u-nu’-e-tn/.” The proclitic demonstratives of Late Egyp- 
tian and Demotic were unstressed, like their Coptic 
descendants: /3/ st-hmt /tij-si-hi'-ma/ “this woman” (pBM 
10052, 15,8) > S TEIC2IME. Copular pw, tw, nw, as well as 
Late Egyptian and Demotic p3j, 23), 23], were enclitic and 
unstressed: e.g., phrt pw “nb / pax'-ra-pa Ca'-nax/ “life is a 
cycle” (Leb. 20-21), jb п rmt t3j /ax' n-ro'-me-te/ “what 
person is that?” (Setne I, 5, 2). 


The quantifier zb, nbt, nbw may usually have been stressed, 
as in Coptic: e.g., z£rw nbw /na-ti'-ru ni'-bu/ “all the gods" 
(PT 3.4). In Old Egyptian, пф is one of the few elements that 
could interrupt a noun-noun, “direct genitive" com- 
pound, which indicates that it could also be appended 
unstressed to a noun: ztrw nb bmw mbw /na-ti-ru-nib- 
x m'&u m""-hu] “all the gods of the Nile Valley and Delta” 
(PT *718.15). 


Interrogative pronouns were undoubtedly fully stressed, 
as the rheme of a question: e.g., jry.j mj /i-ri-aj' ma'/ 
“What shall I do?" (Adm. 2, 9), iti smsw /i-ti’ Sum’-su/ 


4 


Osing 1976b, 15. 
СЕ Edel 1955, $ 321. 
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“Which servant?” (pBM 10052, 13, 7), ja-mj /i-ni'-ma/ > 
яті /ni'-ma/ > ABFLMS NIM “who?” 


Adjectives may have been stressed separately from the noun 
they modify, but some noun-adjective compounds may 
have had only a single stress on the adjective, particularly in 
more common expressions: eg. 23 wr /0іЇ wur'-ri/ "eldest 
son" (PT 456.1), 23 wr tm /Oil-wur-ri-a-tu'-mi/ *Atum's eld- 
est son" (PT 586A.1). Adjectival predicates were undoubtedly 
stressed: mr sw / ma'-ri-su/ “It is painful" (PT 666.6). 


Prepositions and prepositional phrases were stressed as in 
Coptic: e.g. jr dd /a-ra-did'/ “to say,” jr.& /a-rak'/ “to you,” 
jr h3t.f/a-ra-hul'-tif/ “to his front.” With a suffix pronoun, 
however, z is enclitic in Old and Middle Egyptian, indicat- 
ing that it was not stressed, and the same is true of 
referential r governing a suffix pronoun: e.g. sdd.j r.f n.k 
тій jrj /sud-dai'-raf-nik mi'-a-ta a'-ri/ “With respect to 
that, I will relate to you something similar” (ShS. 125). In 
Later Egyptian, the preposition z with a suffix pronoun is 
treated like other prepositional phrases.’ 

Adverbs may have received full stress, as in Coptic: for ex- 
ample, wz.k d “БС. /win-nak' di “ah-Ca’-ta/ “you were 
standing here" (pBM10052, 4, 23), 633 wrt /Ci-Sil' wur'-ra/ 
“very many” (Urk. IV, 2, 4). 


See Depuydt 1997, 25-28. 
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Most particles were probably unstressed, but some pro- 
clitic ones may have borne full stress: e.g., m-k wj j.kj 
/ mak'-wi i-a'-ku/ “Неге I am, come" (PT 508.14 P"), Lj sw 
рт jy.f /t~'-sa-h” m i-jaf'/ “and now he was returning" 
(Sin. R 15), jn twt js ntr /i-na-tu'-wat-is na'-tir] “Is it that 
you are a god?" (PT 305.6). 


Verbal nouns behaved as in Coptic: for instance, hr jnt.f 
/ hi-in'-tif/ “about fetching him" (Sin. В 178), hr jat b3qt /hi- 
i-ni-hul'-ga/ “getting plunder” (Urk. IV, 4, 11), jm.f dd tw 
/im-af' di'-d" -tu/ “he won't report you” (РТ 5167), jm.f dd 
rn.k pw /im-af' 41-4“ -ri-nik-i'-pa] “he won't say that name 


of yours" (PT 293.5). 


Participles likely received full stress, except perhaps for ac- 
tive participles with a nominal object: 2325 wbn m t3 /9iš'- 
01$ wa'-bin ma-tal'/ “lotus that rises from the earth” (PT 
249.2), brn m3 hr.k Ља! ni-ma'-li ha-rik'/ ог /ha' ni-ma-li- 
ha-rik'/ “the face of one who sees your face” (Sin. B 278). 


Except for the sdm.f as a formal auxiliary in Later Egyp- 
tian, other verb forms were probably fully stressed: sdm.f 
/sad-maf'/; sdm.n.f /sa-dam-nif'/5 sdm.jn.f, sdm.br.f, 
sdm.K3.f (perhaps /sa-dam-i'-naf/, /sa-dam-xa'-raf/, /sa- 
dam-ka’-laf/), imperative singular /sad-ma'/ and plu- 
ral/dual /sad-maj'/, stative (e.g., 36 /sa-dam'-ta/), sdmt.f 


Vocalization based on hypothetical origin from verbal noun plus prep- 
ositional phrase. See p. 79. 
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/s~-d°m'-taf/, and attributive sdm.f (e.g, fs /sa-dam- 
taf"/) and sdm.n.f(e.g,, fs /sad-mat-nif"/). 


C. These considerations make it possible to estimate the 
prosody of an Egyptian statement prior to Coptic, even if it is 
not possible to fully vocalize all of its words. In turn, we can 
then gauge the meter of Egyptian verse somewhat more accu- 
rately than earlier attempts.’ As examples, two passages that 
have been analyzed metrically, with the stress system pre- 


sented here contrasted with earlier attempts: 


1. PT 273-74.23-35 W 


TEXT? jnk*-wnm-rmt nh m-ntr? 3 
KAMMERZELL! Wnjs-pj wm[-]rmt(.w) 2 
“nh m-ntr(.w) 2 
TEXT nb-jn? b3€ шрі? 3 
KAMMERZELL nb-jn(.w) b3C[- ]wp.(w)t 2 
TEXT jn-j.bmC-wpt? jm-kb3w sph-n.j*-sn 3 
KAMMERZELL jn-j bm" [- орі jm.(j)-kb$w 2 
sph-sn n-Wnjs 2 
TEXT jn-ds-dp.f 233-n.j*-sn bsf-n.j"-sn 3 
KAMMERZELL jn-dsr-tp 233-n=f-sn hsf-n=f-sn 3 
7 Primarily, Fecht 1964. See also Allen 2017b. 
8  Hyphensjoin elements of text with a single stress. 
9 Transliteration based on original 1s version: see Allen 2017b, 31. 


10 Kammerzell 2000, foldout facing p. 218; /-/ for hyphens omitted by 


Kammerzell but required by his metrical analysis (number of cola). 
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TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 


TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 


TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 


TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 


TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 


TEXT 
KAMMERZELL 
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jn-br-trut g3s-n.j*-sn 
jn-br.(j)-trw.t g3s-n=f-sn 
jn-bnzw mds-nbw d3d.f-n.j*-sn 
jn-Hnzw mds[-]nb.w 
d3d=f-sn n-Wnjs 

дп." jmt-ht.sn 
sd=f-n=fjm.t-h.t=sn 

wpt-pw b3bw.j* r-bsf 
wp.t(j)-pw b3b.w=fr-bsf 
jn-semw rbs.f-n.j*-sn 

jn-Szmw rbs-f'sn n-Wnjs 
fss-n.j* jt jm.sn m-ktjt?.j* msrwt 


фен /В. jm-sn 


m-ktj. (w)t=f msrw.t 


I-am-a-people-eater who-lives on-gods, 


a-fetchers-master who-sends messengers. 


It-is- Topknots-grasper in-kh3w who-ropes-me-them; 


it-is-Sweeping-head who-guards-me-them and-bars-me-them; 


it-is-Gore-covered who-binds-me-them; 


N м л о N WW NN NY м Q9 м N 


it-is- Wanderer, the-lords’-knifer who-throatslits-me-them 


and-takes-out-for-me what-is-in-their-belly. 


He’s-the-messenger I-send to-confront. 


It-is-Winepress who-butchers-me-them 


and-cooks-me a-meal from-them on-my-evening hearthstones. 
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2. The Qadesh “Poem,” KRIII, 20-23 


TEXT 
FECHT!! 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 


TEXT 
FECHT 
FECHT 


jst-p3-br рај n-bt3 

Jst-p3-br-bzj n-bt3 

bnt -b3st? St’ ntj-bnC.f 
рибі Сі ntj-hnC.f bow 
how k3p.w br hr-mbht-j3bt-gds 
k3p.w br br-mbt-j3bt-qdi 
jst-bm.f ww br-dp.f bn  -5ms*f 
jst-bm.f-w  .w br-dp.f bnC-5msw.f 


p3-ms© n-Tmn br-mjit m-ssf 
рі-тіб n-jmn 

hr-ms m-ssf 

p3-m3 C? n-p3-R° br-d3t t5-mjsdt 
р3-т# n-p3-r br-d31-t3-msdt 
m-b3w? rsj-dmj n-sabtun 
m-h3w-rsj-dmj n-sabtun 
m-w3t-jtrw r-p3-ntj-bm.f jm 
m-w3t-jtrw r-p3-ntj-bm.f-jm 
p3-ms n-Pth br-rsj-dmj n-arnama 
p3-ms n-pth 


hr-rsj-dmj n-arnama 
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D м фо м DD о Q9 WY Жж NNA NA о KR мыо 


11 Fecht 1984, 289. Transliteration based on Fecht’s metered German 


translation. 
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TEXT p3-ms€ n-Swth br-mjit hr-w3t 
FECHT p3-m$C n-swth 
FECHT hr-ms hr-w3t 


While-the-wretched fallen-one of-Hatti 

and-the-many countries that-were-with-him 
were-standing hidden and-ready northeast-of-Qadesh, 
His-Incarnation was-alone by-himself with-his-retinue, 
the-army of-Amun marching behind-him, 

the-army of-the-Sun crossing the-ford 

in-the-area south-of-the-town of-Shabtuna, 
on-the-riverway to-where His-Incarnation-was, 
the-army of-Ptah south-of-the-town of-Arnama, 
the-army of-Seth marching on-the-way. 


As can be seen from these two small comparisons, the rigid 
“rule” of two or three stresses per line, formulated by Fecht and 
followed by other analysts, often requires forcing what is clearly 
a single statement, such as SUBJECT-PREDICATE, into separate 
lines of verse (e.g. p3 ms” n jmn / br ms“ m 33.f). Moreover, it 
forces into a single stress unit elements that more probably con- 
tained two or more stresses, such as у p3 atj bm.f jm: /a-pin-ti- 
ham" if a-mu'/ rather than /a-pin-ti-ham-if-a-mu’/. 

In the end, the prosody of Egyptian, as that of any lan- 
guage, must have been based on patterns of stress that made 


sense not only grammatically but also semantically, and above 
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all, were pronounceable in everyday speech. Coptic clearly re- 
veals what those patterns were in the final stage of the 
language, and it is only reasonable to assume that their ances- 


tors were not too dissimilar. 


9. DIALECTS 


There are thirteen primary phonological distinctions be- 


tween the six major dialects of Coptic: 


BSa 
BS O 
MO 
BF -1# 
BM V 
FA 

B $/rr 
B o/r 
В х/к 
B 6/x 
Bx 
AB 2/р 
Ag 


AFLM € 
AFLM А 
ABFLS @ 
AMLS - e£ 
AFLS VV 
ABLMS p 
AFLMS П 
KAFLMS T 
AFLMS К 
AFLMS X 
AFLMS 6 
FLMS 2 
BFLMS Ф 


PAN vs. PEN “name” 

CON vs. CAN “brother” 

Фоп vs. Фоп “receive” 

MICI vs. MICE “give birth” 

TOTd/TAT vs. TOOTG/TAATg “its hand" 
AA vs. PO, pa “mouth” 

фәлттл1 vs. Tal, Tel ms demonstrative 
oar/Taı vs. TAI, TEI fs demonstrative 
хак/кек- vs. KOK/KEK- "peel" 

60 vs. XO, ХА “sow” 

XIMI vs. GING, бімі “find” 

гє/рє vs. 26, он “manner” 


2WTIE vs. MWITE, фот, gore “become.” 


Four of these can be explained as likely orthographic variants: 


B ф/п vs. AFLMS п, both representing [p^]/[p], B ө/т vs. 
AFLMS T, both representing [t^]/[t], B x/K vs. AFLMS k, both 
representing [k^]/[k], and B 6/x vs. AFLMS x, both represent- 


ing [t*]/[ti]. The reminder are true phonological variants. 
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The list above reveals two major dialectal features: first, 
that Lycopolitan is the most neutral of the Coptic dialects, in 
that it has no unique distinguishing features (it is also one of 
the least well-attested dialects); and second, that the dialects 
can be divided vocalically into two groups, with Bohairic and 
Saidic in one group and the remaining dialects in the other. 

Geographically, Bohairic represents a northern dialect; 
Fayumic was centered in the Fayum; Oxyrhynchite, Lycopol- 
itan, and Akhmimic were Middle Egyptian dialects; and 
Saidic is associated with southern Egypt (Fig. 2). Saidic is at- 
tested from the third to the fourteenth century AD and was 
the dominant dialect until the ninth to the eleventh century, 
when it was increasingly overshadowed and eventually sup- 
planted by Bohairic. Bohairic is first attested in the fourth 
century AD but is primarily represented by texts from the 
ninth century and later; it is also the ritual language of the 
modern Coptic Church. Fayumic is attested from the third to 
the tenth century AD. The other dialects are represented 
mainly by texts of the fourth and fifth centuries. Athanasius 
of Qus, writing in the fourteenth century, noted the existence 
of only three dialects: Bohairic in the Delta, Saidic in the Nile 
Valley, and Bashmuric, which probably does not refer to an 
obscure Deltan dialect but to Fayumic, the name deriving 


from mcamup “the (land) beyond the shore (of the river).”' 


] Kasser 1965, А47-А48. 
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Heliopolis 
Memphis 


m Lycopolis 
(Asyut) 


Fig. 2. Map of the Major Coptic Dialects 
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All of the dialects show the development of /a/ to w (M 
о/Ф) in an open syllable. This is similar to the vocalic devel- 
opment known as the Canaanite Shift, which affected some 
Northwest Semitic languages around the time of the Amarna 
period.” New Kingdom cuneiform does not show evidence of 
the shift in contemporary Egyptian, but it was clearly in place 
by the time of the Neo- Assyrian renditions of Egyptian words 
in the eighth and seventh centuries BC. It may therefore have 
developed sometime in the Late Ramesside period. 

Bohairic and Saidic, but not the other dialects, also show 
the development of /a/ to o in a closed syllable. This is similar 
to a second vocalic change, known as the Phoenician Shift, 
that affected some of the Semitic languages in the seventh 
century ВС. It probably entered Coptic at the same time or 
later, as it does not appear in the cuneiform renditions of a 
century or so earlier. 

Bohairic is a northern dialect, whether Deltan in origin 
or, as Kahle suggested, Memphite. To explain its vocalic affin- 
ity with Saidic, Kahle also hypothesized “that originally Saidic 
came from the north, presumably the Delta, and that long be- 
fore the Coptic period it had spread to the south and had 


2 McCarter 2008, 51-52; Hackett 2008, 88; Pardee 2008, 103 and 106. 
In the Semitic languages affected, the shift affected “long” or tense *[a] 
regardless of its syllabic environment. 


3 Fox 1996. 
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become assimilated to the dialects spoken there to a consider- 
able extent.” Thebes, however, was also more regularly 
exposed to northern visitors than the rest of the Nile Valley, 
and the influence of their dialect could explain the /a/ » o 
shift in Saidic, as well as its absence from the more southern 
dialects, perhaps more plausibly. 

The northern origin of Bohairic also explains the features 
it shares with Fayumic, such as the use of final 1as opposed to 
the € of the other dialects. It may also underlie the ortho- 
graphic feature it shares with the next nearest dialect, 
Oxyrhynchite, the absence of doubled vowels, a feature that 
also marks early instances of Fayumic.’ The introduction of 
doubled vowels may have been a Saidic contribution to the 
orthography of Coptic, which then spread to Fayumic, Akh- 
mimic, and Lycopolitan under the influence of Saidic as the 
dominant dialect. 

These considerations point to the existence of two dialec- 
tal families in the early Coptic period, Northern and 
Southern." As represented by the six major dialects, neither is 
completely distinct, as there is overlap between the three lev- 


els of the taxonomic order: dialect (species), region (genus), 


Kahle 1954, 247-248. 

Kahle 1954, 229. 

Kahle, 245-246 n. 2. 

A similar division has been posited by Winand 2016 on grammatical 


N WW нм 


grounds. 
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and family. Their distinctive phonological features can be 


summarized as follows. 


A. NORTHERN 
/a/ > olw 
/i/ > АЛ 
/u/ > л/н 
/'t/f »1 
/x/>@ 
Caus. /su-1i-2it/ > /sul'-2it/: smnt /sum'-nit/ > сєммі “set” 


Penult stress: 57И] “two” /si-na'-ta/ > ВЕСМОУТ. 


B. SOUTHERN 
/a/ > х/ф 
/i/ > єл 
/u/ > є/н 
/,uft»€ 
/x/ » ele 
Caus. /su- li-2it/ > /su-li'-2it/: sant /su-mi'-nit/ > CMINE “set” 


Antepenult stress: satj "two" /si'-na-taj/ > /sin'-ta/ > AS CNTE. 


Oxyrhynchite сммє "set" reflects overlap where the two fami- 
lies met, in Middle Egypt: it shows the stress pattern of 
northern ceni but the final vowel of southern cmne. 
These distinctive features probably also existed, to some 
extent, in the earlier stages of the language. Pyramid Texts s^» 


“cleanse,” causative of wb “clean,” for example, shows the 
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stress pattern of northern ceMnı – /suw’-Cab/ - while Mid- 
dle Egyptian sw reflects that of southern crime: /su-wa’- 
ab/. The Late Egyptian invention of jj > Demotic » for /x/ 
indicates a northern sensitivity to the distinction between this 
sound and b/h /x/, which is reflected in their respective de- 
scendants w and 2/p, while southern 2 and 2 suggest that the 
distinction was less marked there. 

One further distinction between northern and southern 
Egyptian was probably stress, with antepenult stress a feature 
of southern dialects (cf. pp. 85-86). This can be seen in such 
words as A брллмпє, B бромги, F6EPAMTTI, LM брампіє, 5 
броомпє “dove” and A BANIME, BF BENITI, MS BENITIE 
“iron”: gr-n-pt /k"-ra'-ni-p" /? vs. bj3-n-pt /Ь7-/-пі"-р'/. The 
first of these is attested first in Dyn. XX in documents from 
Thebes; the second, in Dyn. XIX in inscriptions of Ramesses 
II and therefore of probable Delta origin. Although Fecht 
argued for a diachronic explanation, the relatively con- 
temporary appearance of both terms favors a dialectal 
difference. In the first case, the southern form was adopted in 
northern dialects, probably after the genitive /ni/ had 
condensed to *[m] (see n. 9); in the second, the northern form 


was adopted by southern dialects. 


8 Aspirated form об'хромпі: cf. Е xpammı. 
9  gr-m-pt already in oPetrie 32: Cerny and Gardiner 1957, pl. 29, 2. 
10 Fecht 1960, $$ 146-149, 155-157. 
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As noted previously (pp. 85-86), the nisbe 43¢j “frontal” 
also reflects two stress patterns in Coptic. The noun from 
which it was derived, 037 “front,” was originally /hu’-lit/, later 
/hu'-i/ > A сь BEMS ән, L єән.!! The nisbe b3tj meaning 
"heart" appears already in the Pyramid Texts, and Coptic 
indicates it was pronounced *[hu’-li-ti] > *[hu’-i-ti] > ABFLMS 
2нт, reflecting the southern stress pattern, perhaps 
transmitted from Middle Egyptian. The same nisbe, meaning 
“first,” appears in Late Egyptian, where it is usually spelled 
bwtj ( DA), with wa glide between the two vowels of the 
noun, and with the penult stress of the northern dialects: 
*[hu-wi'-ti] > A 2oyITe, BFL 20YIT, S 20YyeiT. 

Not every instance of antepenult stress can be attributed 
to southern origin or influence, however. A prime example is 
the name of Pepi Гѕ pyramid, mn-nfr-PJP] “Pepi’s Ideal Estab- 
lished One,” whose first two elements ultimately became the 
name "Memphis" < B Memq! < /min’-na-fir/. This com- 
pound exhibits two unusual features: antepenult stress in a 
northern dialect, and stress on the noun rather than the ad- 
jective in a noun-adjective compound (p. 100). The second 
of these may account for the first. In a compound with three 
noun elements, primary stress was probably on the last: e.g., 


mn-phtj-r /min-pah-ta-ri'-Ca/ “The Sun's (/rifa/) Might’s 


11 The first vowel appears in the NK cuneiform rendition of p3-r-m-h3t 
as pa-ri-a-ma-bu-ü, representing /pa-ri-Ca-ma-hu'/ (Ranke 1910, 16, 
there related erroneously to p3-r°-m-h3b: see Edel 1948, 15-16). 
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(/pahta/) Established One" (throne name of Ramesses I). In 
mn-nfr-P]P], however, the first two elements form a single 
unit that is the regens of a two-element compound: thus, 
/ minnafir-piap'ia/ “Pepi’s Ideal-Establishment,” presumably 
different from /min-na'fir-piap'ia/ “Pepi’s Ideal-One's Estab- 
lishment.” The antepenult stress of /min'-na-fir/ may 
therefore have been grammatically rather than dialectically 
conditioned. The same was probably true for verb forms such 
as ЗБ bms.tj “seated”: /hi-mas'-i-ta/ > AL ОМАСТ. 


12 Ranke 1910, 13 mi-in-pa-bi-{ri}-ta-ri-a. 


PART II 


PHONOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS 


10. VERB ROOTS 
AND STEMS 


ROOTS 
Ancient Egyptian verbs had eight primary root structures, ac- 
cording to the number and character of radicals, all but one of 


which survived in the Coptic infinitive:! 


lv 
Jit “come” /i'-it/ > AFLMS e1, B? 


12 
dd “say” /did/ > A xov, BFLMS ха? 


1 The traditional designations are 2ae-inf. (1v), 2-lit. (12), 3ae-inf. 
(12v), 2ae-gem. (122), 3-lit. (123), 4ac-inf. (124v), 3ae-gem. (1233), 
and 4-lit. (1234). Final -7 in the —v classes із an ending, not part of 
the root. 

2  Consonantal examples аге zj “go” and ў “pound,” which have no re- 
flexes, presumably /@i/ and /ta/. 

3 With secondary vocalization. The original vowel survives in occa- 
sional forms such as ши “open” > AL OYEN (BFS OYWN, M оуом). An 
original *[a] vocalization may also have existed for some verbs. 
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122 


dd.s “say it” 
12v 

tzt “raise” 
tzt.s “raise it” 


122 


hmm “warm 


123 


stp “choose” 


stp.s “choose it” 


wmt “thicken” 
zh3 “write” 
123v 

msdj “hate” 
msd.s “hate it” 


smst “follow” 


smst.s “follow it” 


1233 


p фу “ишп”. 


1234 
spdd “prepare” 
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/di'-dis/ > A xeic, 5 xıToy* 


/ti'-sit/ > ALMS XIC€, B GICI, Е XICI 


/tis'-tis/ > ALMF XECTC, S XACTC 


/xa-mam'/ > A 2MAM, B pMOM, FLM 2MAM, S 2MOM 


/sa'-tap/ > ABLS CWTTI, Е CWIIT, M COTTI 
/sat'-pis/ > ALM CATTIC, BS COTTIC, Е САПТС 
/wa-mat'/ > BS OYMOT, F OYMAT 


/Bi-xil’/ > ALM cgeei В Chal, F СОЄЇ, S СОЛІ 


/mas'-da/ > ALM MacTe, ВМОСТ, FMact, SMOCTE 
/mas-da’-is/ > ABS MECTWC 
/Sim'-sit/ > ALMS думає, BF WENgI 


/Sim-si'-tis/ > S MMMHTC 


/sap'-dad/ > ALM САЕТЄ, B СОЕТ, F САЕТ, SCOBTE 


spdd.s “prepare it” /sap-da'-dis/ > ALFMS CBTWTC, B CEBTWTC 


4 Verbs such as да “build” /kit/ > АВЕЅ KwT and gd.s "build it” /ki'-tis/ > 
AEM KATC, BS KOTC violate the regular +T rule for closed and open 


syllables and are probably secondary vocalizations after the cwTTi pat- 


tern. 
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Vocalization was either *[a] > w/oy and o/a and *[i] > vei 
and л/є; there is not enough evidence to determine whether 
one or the other vowel was dependent on factors such as root 
class, transitivity, or meaning, or (as it seems) was essentially 
arbitrary. 

These roots could be modified lexically by a number of 
phonological strategies to add various nuances to the root 
meaning. Primary examples are reduplication, carrying an 
intensive connotation (red.); ап 7— prefix, to indicate middle 
or anti-transitive action (и): and an 5- prefix, to express the 
factitive (caus.): eg, fb "loose" — snfhfb “untangle.” 
Traditionally, such modifications have been classified as 
separate roots: thus, 7/00 as caus. 5-lit. This is partly because 
such modified roots have survived into Coptic as separate verbs 
- for example, ^p^ “stand” > A wee and sh” “erect” > A 
соо?є - and partly because the process seems to have been 
largely lexicalized, rather than productive, by the time of Old 
Egyptian. For cognate languages, however, such modifications 
are classified as stems of the primary root, designated by letters, 
numbers, or exemplar terms: for example, analogs of the 
Egyptian s—causative are the Akkadian S-stem (parasu “cut off” 
— suprusu “block”), Arabic IV-stem (AS kataba “write” — 
$| aktaba “dictate”), and Hebrew hifil (295 piel “act” > 
уоп hifi "activate"). For Egyptian, therefore, verbs such as 
snfbfb “untangle” could be classified analogously as 12 caus. м 
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red. There are some phonological grounds for such a 


classification. 


THE REDUPLICATED STEM (RED.) 


Reduplication involves the replication of two radicals and 
connotes intensive action.’ It is attested for 2-radical and 3- 
radical roots; geminated and 4-radical roots are excluded from 
this strategy, although the AB of ABB roots can be 
reduplicated: 


lv 

nj “reject” njnj “abhor” /пај'-пај/ > A NaINe, B N@INI, FLM 
млеч, S NOEIN “shudder” 

12 

gs “pour” ges “sprinkle” /kai-ka$/ > B xowxew, Е 
6409669) S 609660 

*hm hmhm “yell” /him'-him/ > A 2M2Me, B оємоєм, 
F 2HM2€M, LS ZM2M 

122 

444 “sleep” nqdqd “slumber” /ni-gad'-gad/ > A МКАТЄ, B 
ENKOT, Е €NKATK, L NKATKE, M NKAT, 5 NKOTK 

123 


5 Reduplication of three radicals is attested, rarely, in the Pyramid 
Texts: for example, PT 158.1 W hbnhbn “dismantle,” altered to 
bbnbn, 219.55 nddndd "endure." An analogue is the repetition of 


nouns: e.g., dw? dw? “very early” (lit., “dawn dawn") (Herdsman 22). 
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hbn “abolish” hbnbn /ha-ban'-ban/ “dismantle” > A zBapBpe, 
B BOPBEP, S 2BOPBP 

*krm *krmrm  [ki-rim'-rim/ > B хремрєм, Е 
клємлєм, LMS крмрм “grumble.” 

Verbs of the 12V class reduplicate their consonants (no 

Coptic reflexes): шт) “hurry” — wnwn “scurry,” b3j “weigh” 

(in a scale Ці) — прзрз “dangle” (with n- prefix). As in 

primary roots, vocalization is *[a] or "[i] seemingly 


unpredictably. 


THE GEMINATED STEM (GEM.) 


Replication of a single radical is traditionally known as 
gemination. Lexical gemination can be seen to affect not only 
the final radical of 122 and 1233 roots but also radicals of the 
ungeminated roots 12V and 123V: e.g., mrj “want” — mrrj 
“love,” msdj “not want” — msddj “hate.” The latter strategy 
has analogues in cognate languages: for example, the D-stem 
of Akkadian and the II stem of Arabic: eg, рафати 
“congregate” — риффити “assemble,” Arabic Us» darasa 
"study" — 0922 darrasa “teach.” The analogy is only partly 
valid, however, because the Egyptian strategy is different both 
phonologically and semantically. 

Phonologically, Egyptian orthography indicates that 


visibly geminated consonants were separated by a vowel, 


6 Рог gemination in general, see Blevins 2004, 168-91. 
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whereas cognate geminated radicals are never separated; 
conversely, geminated Egyptian radicals in contact were 
regularly shown as single consonants. As the cognate examples 
above show, stem gemination in Arabic simply involves 
doubling of the medial radical, while in Akkadian, it involves 
vowel mutation as well. Egyptian gemination probably 
followed the Akkadian pattern, to judge from A weye, B 
woy, Е алүєї, L gayeie, M waoye, S wooye “dry up,” 
from the geminated stem of s: “dry.” The Bohairic and Saidic 
forms suggest an original */$aw'-wi/, which would also suit the 
other dialectal forms except for A weye, which can only come 
from */&iw'-wi/ or */$uw’-wi/; the former cannot underlie 5 
wooye, but the latter might, assuming dissimilation of *[uw] 
> *[»w].' A *[u] vocalization also suits B pat, Е zet, LM 
2eTe, S 2Атє "flow," from /xud'-dit/, with the geminated 
stem of hdj “go downstream." It also distinguishes stem 
gemination from geminated ABB roots, which were vocalized 
with *[a], if not also *[i]. 

Gemination "extends" the root phonologically, and 
therefore connotes extended or multiple action, as opposed to 
the semantically unmarked root: e.g., jr m bps.f "who acts with 
his strong агт” (Sin. B52) and sgan drwt “who weakens hands” 
(Sin. B 54), where the ungeminated participle jr has a singular 


7 Ѕо probably also in sdwn > swdn “stretch” /suw'-dan/ > А САУТМЄ, 
FLS COOYTN. 
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adjunct and the geminated sgnn has a plural, and therefore 
multiple, one.’ A prime example of gemination is the verb mrj, 
which has the root meaning “want, desire" in the base stem 
and “love” (extended desire) in the geminated stem: e.g., 23/- 
nswt nt ht.f mrt.f mrrt.f "kings daughter of his body, whom 
he desired and loves." Reduplication excludes gemination, 
and certain verbs were probably also excluded by virtue of 
their root meaning: e.g., mwt “die” (semelfactive) and smj “go, 
walk” (repetitive).'? 

Geminated stems are visible in final-V verbs, which have 
the pattern 12(V) > 122(V) and 123(v) > 1233(У). This 
pattern appears primarily in the sdm.f and participles, 
occasionally elsewhere; for example, in the stative and зи). 
h33.kw “gone down” (pRhind 35, 37, 38), b33wt.sn “who will ever 
go down” (Urk. 1,205, 11). Its existence in the infinitive, although 
invisible, is confirmed by Coptic reflexes such as those cited 
above; also, e.g, prt "emerge" "/pi'-rit/ > В фір, М mpe, S 
Tepe, and */pur’-ri-at/ > A rippie, І rippeie, S пррє. 

The geminated stem in other forms is impossible to see, 


because no examples seem to have survived in Coptic and 


8 Similarly with pluractional (reduplicated) verbs in Hausa: Newman 
2000, 423. 

9  Macramallah 1935, pl. 14. 

10 Inthe Pyramid Texts, 5j is paired with jw, geminated stem of jj “come,” 
while jj is paired with semelfactive zj “go” (PT 258—59.16, 332.3, 365.9- 
10, 390.6, 482.12, 518.2, 670.10, 697.18, *727.6, *774.7). 
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because a surface form such as psn “split” could represent both 
*/pa-San/ and */pus-Sun/. Some evidence for its existence, 
however, comes from textual parallels, such as sbqjw s33jw “wise 
and experienced ones” (PT 269.13), conceivably representing 
sb:qjw */sub-bu-gi-u/, parallel to s33jw */su-lu-li-u/. 

As a lexical feature, gemination must have applied also to 
12 and 122 verbs. Since the former have no medial radical, one 
may have been supplied in the form of /jj/: rs “awake” — */ruj'- 
jus/ > AM paeıc, B pwic, FL paic, S poeic “be awake"; also vk 
“copulate” — "/nuj'-ju-ku/ > AM Naeık, В NOIK, F NAIK, S 
NOEK “adulterer.” 122 verbs show both two and three radicals 
in inflected forms, the latter possibly representing the 
geminated stem: e.g, рі? “spread” — рм (PT 69022 Nt) for 
*/pas-Sa-ni'/ and рт (PT 690.22 PN) for */puš-šuš-ni'/, gbb 
“cool” > qb (PT 32.3 WIPMNNt™) for */qab-ba'/ and gbb (PT 
323 Nc) for */qub-bu-ba’/ (sdm.f), wnn “be” > ште (CT У, 
196a B3L) for "/мап'-пи/ and шити (CT V, 196a B9-10C) for 


*/wun-nu’-ni-u/ (mpl participle)." 


THE CAUSATIVE STEM (CAUS.) 

Unlike other stem modifications, s-prefixation to express 
causation seems to have had little or no lexical or semantic 
restrictions, although it is never attested for some verbs, such 


as rdj “give.” Examples can be found for most root classes, as 


11 Vocalization of verb forms is addressed in Chapter 11. 
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well as for reduplicated and geminated stems, some of which 


have survived in the Coptic infinitive:" 


12 
dd “say” sddt “relate” /sud'-dit/ > A «exe, B 


caxı, F сєхі, LM cexe, S waxe “speak” 


Th “loose” sjh “loosen” and snfhfh “unravel” 


12V 

44] "circulate" sqdj and sqdd “cruise” 

122 

400 “соо” || sqbb “make cool” /sug'-bab/ > Е САКЕ! 
"asperge" 

123 

dwn “extend” sdwn > swdn “stretch” /sud’-wan/ > 
*[sow"-dan] > A слутмє, B CWOYTEN, 
FLS COOYTN, M CAYTN 

123V 

зај “clear” | sb3qj and sb3qq “clarify” 


Vocalization of the prefix was probably with *[u], as in 
Akkadian 54—; this accounts for such reflexes as caxı/cexe 


and слкві. Root vowels do not appear to have been altered. 


The a/o of слүтм/сооүтч can be explained as 


12 Final -/ in the 12 and —v classes is an ending, not part of the root. 
Some causatives have an extended meaning rather than a precisely 
causative one, such as dd “say” > sdd “relate”; sim. wd “order” > swd 


“bequeath.” 
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dissimilation of *[uw] > *[əw], as in /Suw-wit/ > A weve and 
> /Sow-wit/ > B @mwoyl, Е wayel, L wayele, M waoye, S 
wooye (p. 126). The same development appears in s^5^ 
"erect" (from “h“ “stand up") > AS COOZE, M Cage, S caa26, 
probably from /su“’-ha“/ > *[su?-ha*] > *[so:'-ha], as in 3 


*[ku?] > *[ko?] in £3-hr-k3 > A KAIAK, B ХОІАК, 5 KOIA2K.”? 


SUMMARY 


The three primary stem modifications discussed in this 


chapter can be summarized as follows (conjectural forms in 
italics, “ for *[a] or *[i]): 


ROOT RED. GEM. CAUSATIVE 

1” 11 lw sul',sul'l'sulw* 

12 12172 lujju2 sul 2, su1'212, sulujju2 
1'2 1212 1u22* 5012, su1 21 2, sulu22° 
122 1212 1u22u2 sul2°2, su] “21 2, su1u22u2 
123 12323 1u22u3 su12°3, sul2°32°3, sulu22u3 
17237 — 1u2u33'  sul'23,su12/3',sul2u33* 
1233 — — sul “233 

1234 — = sul “23°4 


13 For k3 as *[ku’], cf. Peust 1999, 227. 


11. VERB FORMS 


Besides the Coptic infinitive, a few other Earlier Egyptian 
verb forms have also survived in Coptic. These include the 
3ms or 3fs stative, the imperative, the sdm.f, and participles. 


These allow for reconstruction of the earlier forms. 


THE STATIVE 

The Egyptian stative consists of the verb plus an obligatory 
pronominal suffix. Only two of the latter survive in Coptic, 
the 3ms.w *[a] (common) > ø and the 3fs 7j *[ta] (occasional) 


> T. Forms attested for the various verb classes are: 


12 

mn.w — /mi'-na/ ABEMS MHN “set” 

btbt.w /xat-xa'-ta/ BpeThwT, S2eT20rT “examined” 
smn.tj /su-man'-ta/ ALF CHANT, BS CMONT “set” 


12V 

tz.w /tas'-a/ ALM xace, B босі, F ХАСІ “raised” 
122 

bmw —/xi'-ma/ B pHH, FLS 2HM' “warmed” 


1 Perhaps a secondary formation after the 2-lit. pattern. 
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123 
bqr.w  /hag'-ra/ 


bqr.tj | [ha-gar'-ta/ 
wmt.w /wam'-ta/ 
wd3.w  /wad'-a/ 


*htrtr.w / xa-tar-ta'-ra/ 
*hertr.tj /xa-tar-ar'-ta/ 
sdwn.w /sud-wa'-na/ 


sdwn.tj /sud-wan'-ta/ 
123v 
pmsiw /hi-mas'-a/* 
pms.tj 0 /hi-mas'-ta/ 
1234 
spdd.w | /sap-da'-da/ 


spdd.tj /sap-dad'-ta/ 


B гокер, Е 2AK6€A, M 2AKP, 5 гокр 
"hungry" 

AL әкєєт, S 2KOEIT “hungry” 

BS оуомт “thick” 

ALM oyax, BFS oyox “whole” 
BWTEPEWP, M дтертор, SYWTPTWP 
"disturbed" 

A 2TEPTAPT, L wreptapt “dis- 
turbed.” 

АВЕ: COYTWN, M  COYTON 
“stretched” 

AL COYTANT “stretched” 


FS 2MOOG, L 2MAAC, M 2Mac "seated" 
AL 2MACT "seated" 


BCEBTWT, М CETOT, S СЕТОТ "pre- 


pared" 
A CETAT "prepared" 


2 /hi-mas’-’a/ > /hi-ma”-sa/. Bohairic uses the infinitive hst /him'-sit/ > 


гємсі “sit.” 
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Geminated stems use the ungeminated stem in the stative: gb:t 
“weaken” /kub'-bit/ > S бввє vs. gb.w /kab'-a/ > L 6aB, S 
боов “weakened.”* 

Two features stand out in these patterns. First, the stative 
of almost all verb classes shows a vowel *[a] > a/o in the syllable 
before the pronominal suffix, regardless of the vocalization of 
the corresponding infinitive. The same vocalization is pre- 
served in New Kingdom cuneiform: 3-lit. ba-at-pe & htp.w 
“happy” /bat'-pa/ > BS 20TTI, L ZATTI; 3ac-inf. ma-sa & ms.w 
"born" /mas'-a/ > B МОСІ, 5 Moce. In that regard, the 12 and 
123 patterns with n are anomalous, either secondary for- 
mations or descendants of an original form with *[i]: zzz.w 
“set” /mi'-na/ > MHN and bm.w /xim'-ma/ “warmed” > /xi'- 
ma/ > 2HM - unless the latter is evidence of an ungeminated 
simplex. 

Second, as / mas'-a/ > В MOCI, 5 Moce and /hi-mas’-a/ > 
FS 2MOOC, L 2MAAC, M 2Mac illustrate, the final vowel of - У 
verbs disappears before the 3ms stative ending, probably from 
syncope. The same is true in the 3fs ending of 123V verbs: 
hms.tj “seated” /hi-mas’-i-ta/ > /hi-mas'-ta/ > AL ОМАСТ 
“seated”; for 12V verbs, ALFS woyelT, B woyıT “empty,” 
from 12V swj, suggests a different vocalization: /$a-wi'-ta/. 


3 Forms such as ABLS woywoy “dried” and AS прєюоү, B фєрюоүт 
“emergent” are secondary formations. 


4 Ranke 1910, 8. 
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These two features explain forms such as FLS О, M А 


“done,” stative of ALMS eipe, B ipi, F 11 “do”: jrj /i'-ri/ > jr.w 


/ar'-a/ > *[a?-a] > o/a; also > *[aj'-a] > BF ox L ое. Akh- 


mimic є/є1є, however, suggests a different vocalization: /ij'- 


a/ and /ij'-ja/. 


The vocalization of the pronominal forms of the stative 


can be reconstructed from Akkadian and from language-in- 


ternal clues: e.g., 


ls Афр. 
2s рр. 
3ms рш 
3fs рр. 
1р] btp.n 


/hat-pa'-ku/ — suffix also .&j in Old Egyptian 
and .kw in later stages. Stress and vocalization 
confirmed by Late Egyptian spellings of the 
sdm.f with 2ms suffix: e.g., r rdjt rh.kw rn.f“ to 
let you know his name” (KRIIV, 79, 15-16), for 
/ ri-xak'/ (see below) 

/ha-tap'-ta/, possibly feminine /ha-tap’-ti/ — 
suffix also 7j. Vocalization indicated by pre- 
fixed Old Egyptian forms: e.g. rb.t ~ j.rb.t (PT 
262 W) for /ri-xa'-ta/ ~ /ir-xa'-ta/; */rix'-ta/ ~ 
*/a-rix'-ta/ is also possible 

/hat'-pa/ — suffix also .j in Old Egyptian; see 
3mpl, below 

/ha-tap'-ta/ — suffix also .tj 

/hat-pa'-nu/ — vocalization also suggested by 
later suffix .w2/wjn, arguably from metathesis: 


/ hat-pa'-nu/ > /hat-pa'-win/ 
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2pl bip.tn /hat-pa’-tunu/, possibly also feminine /hat- 
pa’-tina/ — suffix regularly .tjwnj 

3mpl фірли | /bat-pa'-u/ — suffix also jw in Old Egyptian, 
suggesting two vowels rather than a single *[u]; 
common .w from *[a-u] > *[aw] 

The 3fpl рр. in Old Egyptian is most likely the singular used 

for plural. Old Egyptian also has 3du forms: htp.wy /hat-pa’- 

waj/ and htp.ty /hat-pa'-taj/. 


THE IMPERATIVE 


Coptic uses the infinitive of most verbs as an imperative, a prac- 
tice traceable to Late Egyptian, but a few older, dedicated 
imperatives survive: j7j “do” > eipe/ipi? LMS apıc “do it!”; jzj 
“get” > EING/INI > AMS anıc “get it!” The initial a of these 
forms is also prefixed to some infinitives: e.g., j.nw “see!” > А 
ENO, BS ANAY, FL ANey. It appears as well in zzj “come!” > AB- 
FLMS amoy. The latter has a feminine form, ABFLS amn; there 
is no indication whether this was true for other imperatives. 
The a of Coptic has an antecedent in the Old Egyptian 
prefix j, which also appears in Late Egyptian; it is rare in Mid- 
dle Egyptian. This indicates that the form had a prefix *[a], at 
least in some dialects. The tense vowels of amoy and amn in- 
dicate an open syllable, and forms such as tzw “raise” (PT 
247.11 W) and j.rsj "awake" (PT 372.1 Nt) reflect a vocalic end- 
ing, probably *[a]: */ti-8i-a/, */a-ri-sa/. Plural and dual forms 
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in the Old Egyptian Pyramid Texts often have a ending -y j/, 
which also appears in Coptic reflexes such as FS AMWITN, S 
AMHEITN (with 2pl pronominal enclitic TN) < */a-ma'-aj/ 
and */a-mi’-aj/. In Middle Egyptian the non-singular form is 
usually identical to the singular, with the addition of plural 
strokes, which may indicate loss of a specifically non-singular 


form. 


THE SDM. Е 

The fully stressed Egyptian sdm.fhas a single reflex in Coptic,” 
in the infinitive of the pattern T- VERB-O, where T is the reflex 
of the infinitive dj? > dj “give” /ti/, and VERB-o is that of the 
sdm.f. The latter ends in о/л before a noun, originally the 
nominal subject of the sdm.f, or before pronominal suffixes 


that are the original pronominal subjects of the verb form: e.g. 


(Saidic forms), 


nom. 4-4 /4і-Саг-ра"/ Tapro “make swear" 

ls  dj-rqj | /4і-Саг-раї/ ^ rApko(*make me swear" 
2ms dj-rq.k  /di-ar-gak'/  таркок “make you swear" 
Ж dj-"rg.t /di-ar-gat'/ rApko “make you swear" 
3ms dj-q.f  /di-(ar-gaf'  Tapkog “make him swear" 
3fs  djrq.s  /di-(ar-gas''/ тАркос “make her swear" 
Ірі dj-rg.n  /di-far-gan'/  тарком “make us swear" 


5 The sdm.f as auxiliary is unstressed: e.g., jr. f sdm "/i-ri-af-sa'-dam/ > 


AqcoTH. 
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2pl dj-q.tn /di-Car-ga'-t n/ TAPKWTN “make you swear" 


3pl dj-Vg.w /di-(ar-gaw'/ rapkooy “make them swear" 


The verbs attested in this construction belong to most of the 


root classes common to Egyptian verbs. Examples are: 


lv 
dj jw 
12 

dj 34 
12v 
dj jr 
dj msj 
dj bb:j 
122 
123 
djsnq 


123v 
dj hms 


/ di-i-wa'/ 

/ di-a-ga'/ 

/ di-i-ra'/ 

/ di-mis-i-a'/ 
/ di-xub-bi-a'/ 
/ di-xam-ma'/ 


/ di-san-ga'/ 


/ di-him-sa'/ 


TAYO "make go" 


TAKO "make perish" 


тро “make do” 
ATMaceıo “deliver” 


©BBIO “humiliate” 


L T2HMO “make warm” 


TCNKO “suckle” 


томсо “make sit.” 


In other dialects, the formal ending is a; for example, FM Ta- 


kac “make it perish.” 


Final-V verbs show two patterns, *[v] > ø and *[i] > 1, nei- 


ther of which can be predicted phonologically. In тмлсєю 


(B TMECIO, 5 Mecıo), the *[i] is consonantal, producing /mis- 


ja'/ < /mis-i-a'/. In өввю (B өєв1о, FM OEBBIA, L OBGIO), it 
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is vocalic, and in Tpo (B epo) it has disappeared entirely, since 
syllable-final *[r] should have disappeared from */di-ir-a'/. The 
final vowel has also disappeared from томсо (B тоємсо), in 
this case probably from syncope: i.e., */him-si-a'/ > */him-sa'/; 
this is also possible for тро: */i-ri-a'/ > */i-ra'/. Originally, 
forms such as */i-ri-a'/ and "/і-га"/ could have been variants, 
which could explain instances of graphic variance such as pr.k 
~ prj.k and pr.k ~ pry.k (PT 215.32 WNtJp ~ PN, 437.15 PM ~ №): 
*/pi-rak'/ ^ */pi-ri-ak'/ ^ */pi-ri-jak'/. 

The various forms of the sdm.f of stp “choose,” with nom- 
inal subject and pronominal suffixes, can be reconstructed as 


follows: 


noun stp N */ѕас-ра' № 


ls — яр. —"/sat-paj'/ lpl stp.n | "/sat-pan'/ 

2ms stp.k  "/sat-pak'/ 2pl stp.tn */sat-pa'-tun/ 
2fs stpt —"/sat-pat'/ */sat-pa"-tin/? 
3ms sf */ѕас-раЁ'/ Зрі stp.sn */sat-pa'-sun/ > 
3fs  stps —"/sat-pas'/ stp.w — "/sat-paw'/ 
PARTICIPLES 


The Coptic “conjunct participle" is a noun of agent that 
serves as the initial element ofa compound noun in which the 
second element is complement: e.g, 5 ca2T2Eooc “tailor” 


/saht-hbo:s'/ < сфоє “weave” plus овоос “clothes.” As this 
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example shows, the form has the vowel a « *[u] and is un- 
stressed, features common to all instances of it. In addition, 
the form had a vocalic ending that preserved the 7 of sht 
“weave,” lost in the infinitive. The a derives from an original 
*[i] or *[u], probably the latter, preserved in 5 cagT/CawT 
“weaver”: thus, shtw /sux'-tu/ > FLS слот. Examples аге: 


12 
ddw */du'-du/ LS xxr “sayer”® 


12v 

izjw | "/tus'-i-u/ AFLS ХАСЬ B бАСІ “raiser” 

руш */pus’-u/ B Qac, S mac “cooker” 

123 

hdbw */xud'-bu/ A2ATBE,BhATEB, L2aTE6, S 2ATB “killer” 


123V 
msdw */mus’-du/ В масте, 5 маст “hater” 


As in the sdm.f, the behavior of the vocalic radical of final-v 
verbs is unpredictable. It acts as a consonant in some 12V 
verbs and disappears in others and in 123v forms. The abso- 
lute version of the form may be preserved in words such as 
sb3w /sub'-lu/ > ABS CaBe, FM САВН “wise man," and femi- 


nine mst / mu'-sat/ > B мисі, 5 мнсє “child-bearer.” 


6 a rather than н probably by analogy with the other classes. 
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True active participles had the common Afro-Asiatic vo- 
calization /1a2i3/, feminine /1a23at/, and survive in a 


number of Coptic words: 


12 
j4d *“/а-ра'-д1/ BFS exwT “builder” 
btbt */xat'-xit/ Вротрєт “examiner” 
12У 
zhj | "/ва"хі/ A cwg, S cwe “deaf” 
q3jt — */gal-i-at/ A Kale, B KOI, S Kote “high (field)” 
122 
sgnn  */sak-nin/ A CAONE, B COXEN, FLM CAGN, 5 COGN 


“salve” (< “softener’) 

123 

nfr | */na'-fir/ ALS моудє, ВЕ NOYqi “good” 

прі */naf'-rat/ ALM NAqpe, B моарі, Е млврі, S модрє 
“good” 

123v 

упрі */ran'-pat/ ALM рампє, B pommi, Е AAMT, 5 


ромпє “year” (“what renews”). 


The form exists earlier in Dyn. XIX cuneiform: msj “who 
birthed” / ma'-si/ & ma-si.’ As in other forms, final radical -V 


disappears or acts as a consonant. 


7 | Ranke 1910, 18, in r~-msj-sw “Ramesses (II)." 
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Passive participles are best exemplified by B ecie, Ls 
gacie, S gacin “drowned” (“blessed”), from hz; “bless.” This 
suggests a vocalization with *[u]: bzjw */hu-6i'-u/. That, in 
turn, could account for the unique phenomenon of gemina- 
tion in the AB passive participle, primarily a feature of Old 
Egyptian: e.g., wd з wdd “commanded” (PT 294.2, parallel with 
ungeminated ABV pr “who emerged”). The morphology 
would have accommodated the *[u-i-u] pattern of 3-radical 


roots: */wu-di'-du/.? 


OTHER FORMS 
The phonology of Earlier Egyptian verb forms that have not 


survived in Coptic can be estimated from internal evidence 
and cuneiform vocalizations. 

A passive sdm.f of Earlier Egyptian (primarily Pyramid 
Texts and Coffin Texts) has a geminated final radical in the 
12, 123, and 123v classes: e.g., dr — drr “removed” (РТ 
665A.18), пфт > nbmm “taken away” (PT 273-7458), ndrj > 
ndrr "grasped" (PT 374.4). This feature marks a distinct form, 
different in meaning from its ungeminated counterpart: the 
latter expresses completed action; the former, incomplete ac- 
tion or action in progress:? nhm “(has been) taken away” vs. 


nbmm "(is / is being) taken away." As an inflected form, the 


8 Following the suggestion of Stauder 2014, 54-57. C£. Allen 2017a, 
123. 
9 Allen 20173, 171-173. 
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marked passive sdm.f was undoubtedly not limited to three 
lexical classes of verbs. For 123 verbs, the marked form is tri- 
literal: от “is closed" (PT 230.3), probably for /ттт */t' m- 
m "-m "/. Passages in the Pyramid Texts show that a passive 
with the ending — was the counterpart of the geminated pas- 
sive for final -V verbs: e.g., лу jtw jb.k nj nbmm h3t.k “your 
mind is not acquired, your heart is not taken away” (Pr 419.18 
M). This ending represents a morphological solution to the 
problem of geminating a vowel: i.e., active */i-ti-a'/ > passive 
*/i-ti-w"/. The same ending is used in place of gemination for 
derived stems: tn “fail” > stm “make fail” > stmw.s “it is made 
to fail” (PT *802.1). 

The form with — is also used with active meaning, and 
in that case its counterpart in 12 and 123 verbs is not visibly 
geminated: e.g., nj smbw.(j) tw nj wrd jb. (7) “I will never forget 
you; my mind will never grow weary” (PT 690.62-63).'° Given 
the morphological parallel between the active and passive 
forms in -w, it is reasonable to conclude that the unmarked 
12/123 counterpart conceals a geminated form 122/1233: 
i.e., passive */n"h-m"-m"/ and active "/w^-r' d-d"/. There is 
thus a prosodic difference between active and passive forms, 


perhaps also accompanied by a difference in vocalization: i.e., 


10 sm] is the metathesized causative of bm “not know." 
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ACTIVE PASSIVE 
12 wnn /м/ п-п' / wnn [we «п -п / 
12У mrjw /mĂ“-r“-w~“/ mrjw [m"r-" -w" / 
122 tm:m / Є -m'm-m'/ tm:m / Є m-m’-m”/ 
123 stp: /з -t p-p / stpp /s't-p -p^/ 
123v ndrw /n"d-r -w"/ ndrr / п d-r г /. 
1233 s$3:w /s-3 -V -w"/ — 
1234 znb3w /0-n'b-l'-w'/ — 


Note that 1233 and 1234 verbs behave like derived stems (PT 
691A.10/19ss3w.j "I beach,” 578.13 znb3w.sn “they slip”); passive 
counterparts of these classes are not attested, but they pre- 
sumably would be configured as in other classes. In the 123v 
class, the active behaves like 12V verbs but the passive, like 
123 verbs. Examples of derived stems are active nhmhmw 
"celebrate" (PT 582.13 Р) /n"-h" m-h"-m"-w"/ (reduplicated 
stem of nhm “yell”) and passive sbdhdw “made upside down” 
(PT 694B.18) /за-х d-x -d"-w^/ (causative reduplicated stem 
of hdj “go downstream"). 

Attributive examples of the sdm.f and sdm.n.f are pre- 
served in cuneiform renditions of some New Kingdom 
names. Such attributive uses are marked (for defined anteced- 
ents) with gender/number endings that reflect those of the 
referent. Examples of the sdm.f are ma-ia-a-ti for mrt-jtn “the 


(fs) one whom he of the sun-disk wants" and ma-a-i-a-ma-na 
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for mr(y)-jmn “the (ms) опе whom Amun wants."" The for- 
mer shows infixation of the fs marker t: mr */mar-ja'/ — mrt 
*/mar-ja-ta'/ > */ma?-ja'/ ог */maj-ja'/ with syllable-final r > 
*[*] or *[j] and loss of the word-final feminine marker ¢. The ms 
ending was a vowel, occasionally shown as -,'” probably *[u]: 
thus, zzr */mar-ja'/ — mr(w) */mar-ju-a'/ > mr(y) */ma’-ja'/ 
or */maj-ja'/. 

The attributive sdm.n.fappears in in cuneiform mar-ni- 
ip-t[a-ah] for mr.n-pth “Whom Ptah Has Desired."? The 
preserved 7 here indicates a syllable-initial consonant, so pre- 
sumably */ma-ri-u-ni/ > */ma-ru-ni/ > */mar-ni/. The main 
stress probably lay either on the nominal subject or on the for- 
mal affix: */mar-nip-tah’/ or */mar-nip'-tab/. The latter 
could derive from the form’s putative origin as a statement of 
possession.'* Another supposed example is the epithet szp.n- 
r^ “whom the Sun has chosen," vocalized in cuneiform as sa- 
ti-ip-na-ri-a.” This, however, shows no attributive ending, 
and the verb form has the vocalization of the active participle, 
which it may therefore be instead: stp-n-r" */sa'-tip-ni-ri'-Ca/ 


^who chooses for the Sun." 


11 EA 155, 22: Rainey 2015, 776; Edel 1948, 22. 
12 Gardiner 1957, § 380. 

13  Lackenbacher 2001, 240, line 12. 

14 Allen 20173, $ 18.1. 

15 Edel 1948, 22. 
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The grapheme QQ y appears to be non-phonemic before the 
Middle Kingdom, and it is phonemic in the Middle Kingdom 
and later primarily as a development from original w: e.g., sndt 
*/8an'-dat/ “acacia” > sndt */San’-da/ > ALM @aNTe, В 
WONT, Е Want, S WONTe vs. sndwt */$an-da'-wat/ “kilt” > 
sndyt */San-da’-ya/ > B MENTW, 5 что! Its appearance in 
Old Egyptian texts must therefore be explained phonologi- 
cally. 

There are some 520 examples of this grapheme in the Old 
Kingdom Pyramid Texts.” In 145 of these (28%), variants 
omit the grapheme - for example, djwy ^ djw “arms” (PT 503.6 
Nt ^ PN)— which indicates that it was not essential to mean- 


ing. The grapheme appears in nine environments. 


1 Schenkel 1962, 47-53. It is also phonemic in loan-words such as ут 
“sea” > A EIAM, B ЮМ, 5 ЄІОМ, which appear in New Kingdom Middle 
Egyptian. 

2 Innumbered spells; some passages have more than one example. More 
instances occur in broken contexts and unnumbered fragments. 
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1. Asawhole word 

00, Mo, ЇЙ over 1], 14 over “hurt” (noun 
referring to the injury done by Seth to Horus’s eye: 215.9, 
215.12-13, 271.8-9, 285.3). The spellings with three reed-leaves 
suggest /aj/ (q over QQ) and /ja/ (QQ over 1), indicating that 
the word may have been onomatopocic /a-ja'/ ог /a'-ja/. 

QQ, ys, 001] y “utterance” (noun: 379, 479.11, 609.20/22); 
Ne, I] “oh” (particle: 475.1, 476.4). These two words are 
undoubtedly related, and most likely represent /ja/. The parti- 
cle is normally spelled 1, 01, ls, Деу й QQ) and 9) are 
variants іп PT 475.1 (PM ~ Ann) and 476.4 (PMNt ~ N). The 
spelling with a single reed-leaf most likely represents /a/. 

Related to the last is the parenthetic verb / “say,” which 
appears as QQ in the 3ms stative (470.6 MN, 470.7 М, 470.15 М ~ P 
јо, 470.19 N, 478.14, 561A.6, *753.12); other forms are 1s j.k/j.kj 
(470.6 P, 470.19 P) and 2s/3fs j.t (219.49, 254.25, 467.2, 470.8-9/11, 
474.1-2, 484.3-4, 508.7, 553.21, 572.1, 694A.1). Since the last two 
were most likely vocalized /a'-ku/ and /a’-ta/,’ the 3ms form 


probably represents /a'-a/ > /a'-ya/. 


2. Astheending of particles 
wy (vocative: 285.3, 467.1, 691A.1/11), my (imperative: 249.1, 
3242) пу (negative: 240.3, 469.4, 484.5, 511.22 PNt ~ N zj, 6072 М ~ 


3 Allen 20133, 67. 
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М nj, 6654.25 N ~ PNt nj, *769.3-4, *798.13), Ру (vocative: 256.9, 
260.3, 399, 499.1, *743.1/6). Most of these are either monosyllabic 
or bisyllabic: */waj/ or */wa'-ja/, */maj/ or */ma'-ja/, */haj/ or 
*/ha'-ja/. The negative is rare; most examples, like the variants 
in three occurrences, are written -/ A, which represents 
/n'/, as shown by uses such as PT 296.1 SAN tnj “where?” 
= 383.1 1 */ta-n"/ > B own, FS TON, M TON. The form ny 
therefore represents either a variant such as /п`/ ~ /n"j/, ora 


bisyllabic variant /n“’-ja/ that may have been intensive.‘ 


3. Intheending of nouns 

шу “stranding” (515.2 P ~ MN jw), jpy (name, 269.14), w3hyt 
“laying” (519.65), b3by (name, 313.1, 320.2/6), bryt “sweets” (col- 
lective, 403.9), mrytj “beloved” (nisbe of mrwt “love,” 278.2), 
mbyt “north wind" (578.14), msyt “brood” (370.9 T ~ PN mswt, M 
mst; 541.1), ny “glider” (281.5), rmyt “weeping” (512.7), Риу “ul- 
ulation” (*768.17), by “surge” (406.4, 510.44), btpy “happiness” 
(471.13 P ~ М prp), by “child” (388.3), hyh “bloom” (403.2), bY 
"appearance" (681.7), zy “going” (578.1), zyt “going” (556.1), sd3yt 
“ferrying” (2647 P ~ T d3wt), smywt “goings” (plural, 659.1-2 P ~ 
М smwt), ky “other” (302.12, 512.2), kyt “acclaim” (414.3), yt 
(name, 415.1), £y “grassland” (307.16-17), dny “separation” 
(535.12), dyt "papyrus" (collective, 502Q.3). 


4 Cf. Egyptian Arabic Y “no. not,” regularly pronounced *[la], but "Па?"- 


a] when meaning “No!” 
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Some of these have Coptic descendants: bayt /bin'-ni- 
jat/ > ALS BNNE, B BENI, F EHNI; 72727 /mur-ri’-ja-ti/ > AFLM 
MEPPIT, B MENPIT, 5 MEPIT; mbyt /m’-hi'-jat/ > L Men; ky 
*/kaj/ > ABFLS кє and LM construct form kal. The proper 
names in - у follow the pattern of nicknames:? b3by “Baboon” 
/b'l-ba'-ja/ > Beßwv. The noun msyt “brood” shows the 
change of w > y, which has been associated with the vocalic 
pattern *|-a’-ja];° the same change is visible in mrytj < *mrwtj. 
The ending — is also found in the collectives Риуѓ and dyt; a 
Coptic reflex of one such collective is rmyt “tears” /rim-ji'- 
wat/ > /rim-ji-ja/ > A рміє, B єрмн, Е лємін, S рмен 
(probably not the same as the verbal noun rmyt “weeping,” PT 
512.7). 


4. In dual endings 

Of nouns and nisbes: jrwy “pertaining” (515.5-6), djwy 
"arms" (503.6 Nt ~ PN djw, 505.4 P ~ M djwj, 508.10 P' ~ PN djwj, 
509.3 P' ~ P djwj, 511.1 P'NNt ~ P djwj, 5247, 565.16 ~ MN djwj, 
570.2 P ^ MN djwj, 571.17, 573.28 P ~ MN djwj; also 688.17 TP*NNt 
djy ~ Р? dj) msdrwy “ears” (407.7 Р'  TP'AnMN msdrwj), nwy 
"of" (515.5/7 P ~ MN nw, 515.6), rdwy “feet” (508.4 P' ~ PN rdwj), 
hrwy “lower, testicles” (262.28 N, 517.9, 570.72), zwy "doorbolts" 
(*737.34), spty “lips” (506.20 P' ~ PMN sptj), thnwy “obelisks” 
(515.5 P ~ MN thnwj/thnw). 


5 Fecht 1960, 182, 218 n. 624. 
6 | Schenkel 1962, 47-53. 
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Of statives: //у "come" (*738.7/20), “ty "standing" 
(7168), rdjty "given" (71D3a), b3.ty “naked” (308.5), 
J.hms.ty/hms.ty “seated” (565.8, 665.10), btp.wy “happy” (510.51), 
Spt.wy “angry” (510.52), tm.wy “complete” (587.5/36), tm.ty 
“complete” (106.4, 524.27, *708.16, *790.29). 

Of attributives: jrwy “who do" (378.11), fanwy “?” 
(378.10), sspwy “dazzlers” (515.6), £mmwy “distinguishing” 
(378.10), d3y “who cross” (210.9). 

The vocalization of a masculine dual noun is preserved in 
phwj “buttocks” */puh'-wa/ > ALS пагоу, B фагоу, FM 


[3 


пєгоү, and the vowel of the ending is preserved in New King- 
dom cuneiform zi-ib-ta-a-wa for nb-t3wj "lord of the Two 
Lands" */nib-ta"-wa/." These do not account, however, for the 
common final -y in the Pyramid Texts, which suggests an orig- 
inal mdu */waj/ and, by analogy, fdu */taj/. The more 
common spellings -w/wj and -t/ therefore represent */wai/ 
and */tai/. The mdu active participle d3y “who cross" (210.9 
WTMN) seems to represent */da-li’-wai/ > */da-li'-jai/. Dialec- 
tal variation in the stress pattern of the fdu is preserved in snzj 
"two" */si-na-tai/ > */sin'-tai/ > AS смтє and */si-na'-tai/ BF 
смоутї - another example of the northern (BF) preference 
for stress on the second-last syllable versus the southern (AS) 


pattern of stress on the third-last syllable. 


7 Osing 1976a, 420. 
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5. Inthe ending of the plural/dual imperative 

The non-singular imperative shows a frequent, but not 
invariant, ending —y in the Pyramid Texts. There is no per- 
ceptible difference between forms addressed to dual or plural 
referents. 

jny “fetch” (531.3 MN ~ P jn), jry “make, do” (251.1), углу 
“pull open" (479.1/5/7/9, 485.1, 510.9/11/13/15/17/19, 519.8, 
563.1-15, *706.1-9, *737.9-11, 27у, 561A.1), уду “cense” (254.1, 
255.1-2/5), jky “pummel” (337.4 P ~ T jj), jty “acquire” (47927, 
519.9 N), by “stand up” (271.5 WP ~ М "ФО, *744.1), wny “open” 
(479.1/5/7/9, 503.2-3, 510.9/11/13/15/17/19, 519.8, 561A.1, *706.1- 
9), wdy “install” (531.3 M), pry “emerge” (524.6), my “come” 
(260.20, 408.1, 599.7 N ~ M т, 615.1, *765.18s), my “don’t” (515.2), 
j.mry “desire” (478.19), тру “become attentive” (204.7), тру 
“immerse” (265.6), mky “protect” (260.17, 694B.16), nbny “re- 
joice" (524.3), ndsdsy “sever(?)” (519.13 PM ~ N ndsds), rmy 
“weep” (337.4), b3y “descend” (271.5 WP ~ М 53), j.h“y “become 
excited" (478.20), ny “ululate” (257.15, 266.11), ФЗу “mourn” 
(3374 PN ~ T 23), j.zy “go” (217.5/12, 659.5), сту “join” (271.2, 
555.9, 615.2), зру “loosen” (503.4), zy “tie” (555.9, 615.2), dy 
“put” (531.3 РМ), dmdy “unite” (271.3 WP ~ М дум), d3y “ferry” 
(515.2). 

The unusual singular forms ¢zw “raise” (247.11) апа j.rsj 
“awake” (372.1 Nt ~ TPM j.rs) point to а vocalic desinence, 
which agrees with the evidence from Coptic (p. 135). The -у 
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of the non-singular form is then an ending added to this desi- 
nence. Variation with y-less writings is less common for the 
non-singular imperative forms than in other instances of y in 
the Pyramid Texts, and it is possible that the y-less forms are 
the unmarked singular, which is standard in Middle Egyptian. 

A few singular forms also show a final —y: ny “glide” 
(281.5), Риу “ululate” (405.3 ТР ~ М Pw), j.zy “go” (399), dy 
“put” (100-102.1, 103-105A.1, 4762 TM ~ PN dj, 476.14 ~ MNNt 
d, 481,2/3/5). These are all final -У verbs, and the y in this case 


is most likely an epenthetic glide between the root vowel and 


the vocalic ending: e.g., d/dj */di-a'/, dy */di-ja'/. 


6. Inendings ofthe stative 

Apart from the dual forms noted in Section 4, y also ap- 
pears in endings of the 3ms and 3mpl stative: 3wy “extended” 
(261.2 W ~ P 3w), jy “come” (2602, 261.19 N ~ W j.j, 360.4 T ~ Nj, 
4423 М ~ Nj, 475.8, 508.14, 508.15 P, 518.3, 522.1, 575.1-11, 602.10, 
608.2, 659.9-10 P ~ N j, 691C.3 N, 697.16, *729.2, *762.3), jb.y “col- 
lected” (plural, 592.10 М ~ PMNt jb.w), jwy “stranded” (566.3, 
613.3, 615.3), jbj “thirsty” (555.10), jay “gotten” (467.3), wy 
“alone” (587.68), j.b3gy “lax” (690.1/3 NN ~ РМ j.b3gj). j.bj3y 
“absent” (540.2), pry “emergent” (475.8 MN ~ P pr), m3Cwy 
"guided" (plural, 658.16), 3y “new” (257.10 T ~ W m3), msy 
"born" (307.4, 405.9 P ~ TN ms, 519.30Р ~ MN ms, 669.20), j.rnpy 
“rejuvenated” (408.6 T ~ P j.rupj), j.p y “excited” (687.7), by 
“apparent” (238.3), zy "gone" (260.20, 518.2 №), sb3gy “made lax” 
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(248.12), sbpy “conducted” (68826 PN ~ N shp), sdy “taken” 
(512.2N ~ Psd), ksy “bowed” (593.15 Nc ~ PM ksj, М ks), dy “put” 
(485.22/29), d3y “crossed” (501С.14), d3.wy “crossed” (plural, 
658A.16). 

Most of the 3ms forms are from final-V verbs, and the -у 
represents the change of *[i] to *[j] before the vocalic ending 
of the form; variants without the —y may represent the alter- 
native change of *[i] to *[?]: e.g. ksy */ka’-si-a/ > */kas'-ja/ vs. 
ksj/ks * /ka'-si-a/ > */kas’-a/. 

The 3mpl ending is normally -w: jwz.w “combined” 
(356.3), rg. w “bent” (553.43, 676.30), Dw “standing” (518.11), 
тЗбли "guided" (600.24), зпф.ло "raised" (669.19), b\w “appar- 
ent” (493.15), sbr.w “toppled” (231.2), zz3.w “joined” (649.5, 
*718.18), Sw “cut” (372.9), j.sin.w "rounded out” (146.1), knm.w 
“clad” (516.12), d3.w “crossed” (600.24), dr.w “limited” (231.2). 
This probably represents *[u] added to the 3ms, producing 
*[aw]: e.g., Vg.w */Car'-ga-u/ > */Car'-gaw/. The plural exam- 
ples with y then evolved from this secondary *[w]: PT 592.10 
N jy “collected” vs. PMNt j%.w conceivably represents 
*/a"-baj/ < */aC"-baw/, and 658A.16 (N) d3.wy m3“ wy could 
represent the same change added to the etymological form (cf. 
600.24 d3.w m3.w); alternatively, the forms іп 658A.16 
could be dual rather than plural: d.n n.k brw hftw.k Фу. В d3.wy 
m3“.wy “Horus has put your (two) opponents under you, 


crossed and guided.” 
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7. Inthe ending of attributive forms 

Active participle: jy “who comes” (412.18 TNé ~ Ме", 690.7 
Né ~ Nt? j, 6974 Р), jny “who fetch” (plural, 327.5), jrry “doer” 
(283.4), “byw “who live" (plural, 576.27), ппу “who moves” 
(332.2), ппу “who moves" (382.3), пфуї “enduring” (514.1), bY 
“apparent” (322.5), hzy “wretched” (285.4). 

Passive participle: jwy “stranded” (517.1 PN ~ M juj), jny 
"gotten" (424.18), jry "done" (306.5, *752.1), jryt “done” (256.3, 
407.10 TP ~ AnMN jrt), jdy “censed” (668.4 N), wpy “parted” 
(741.7), wdy “put” (527.2 М), тку “wanted” (575.2-11), msyt 
"born" (486.7 N ~ P mst), nhy “missed” (238.1-2), rdy “given” 
(457.2 P), rdyt “given” (408.9), by “hit” (534.34/37), bzy 
“blessed” (*765.11), элу “laid out" (518.10), оту "found" 
(417.4), ty “pounded” (502C.1), 157 “smashed” (375.2), dy 
"given" (219.25/33, 457.2 N). 

sdm.f: зру “clean” (301.33 М ~ W sCbjw), mry “want” (32, 
6.2/5, 8 М, 9 PS 10, 219.50, 365.14 TM ~ P mrj ~ М mr, 369.13, 487.5 
Р, 539.55, 573.17 Р, 587.24 P ~ М mr, 666.8), msy “bear” (516.3 P ~ 
MN ms), пру “miss” (375.1), zby “seize” (3843 T), sny “save” 
(375.1 P Т зму), j.ssy "elevate" (502P.2), sdy “take” (254.59), 
ёлу “find” (2547, 273-7445, 299.5), іу "smash" (375.1), £zy 
"raise" (254.59c). 

sdm.n.f: msy.n “birthed” (663.63). 

The *[a - i] vocalization of active participles (p. 141) suits 
jliy “/а-\/ > */aj/ and nbyt */nax'-i-at/ > */nax'-ja/]. The 
forms 5^y and Pzy suggest "/х C-j" / and */x 0-5" / and may be 
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nouns rather than participles. The spellings ллу and j.nny, 
from the verb ajaj */пај'-пај/ > A Name, В NOINI, FLM 
NAGIN, 5 NO€IN are perhaps calligraphic for nyn/j.nyn */naj'- 
nij/ and */an-ja'-nij/. In addition to the plural jzy (modified 
by the plural demonstrative jpw), PT 327.5 also has the regu- 
lar plural jaw, probably */a'-ni-u/; jay may represent the same 
form with a 1s suffix: */a-ni'-u-i/ > */a-ni'-ji/. Active partici- 
ples from geminated stems may have had a different 
vocalization, perhaps with *[u] as in Akkadian parasu “cut 
off — purrusu “dismember”: such a form is likely in PT 
576.27 “nhyw, where the y derives from a formal ending "[i]: 
*/Cun-nux'-i-ju/.* Gemination also exists in the singular jrry 
(283.4); if this is in fact a participle (the context is unclear), the 
final y may reflect the presence of a 1s suffix: */u-ru'-ri-i/ > 
*/u-ru'-ri-ji/. The */u-i-u/ vocalization of passive participles 
(p. 141) suits examples such as msyt “born” */mu-si'-jat/ and 
ty “pounded” */tu-i'-ju/. 

In the attributive sdm.f, y is almost exclusively a feature 
of final-V verbs, here also a glide between the root ending and 
the vocalic ending that signals agreement with the form’s ref- 


erent. The ms forms mr ~ mrj ~ mry therefore represent 


8 The ungeminated form would be /an’-xu/, without *[j]. For the for- 
mal ending *[i] in the geminated form, cf. PT 269.13 WP sbajw, 
parallel to geminated s33jw, and 407.5 TPAnM psrjw, parallel to gem- 
inated hnnjw (407.4). 
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*/ma-ri-u/ and */mar-ju/, where the root vowel *[i] has be- 
come a glide. In the masculine singular sy (PT 301.33 М), the 
у derives from a glide between the formal ending; *[i] and the 
gender/number ending w "[u] visible in the variant form 
sCbjw (PT 301.33 W): */su-Ca'-bi-u/ > */su-Ca'-bi-ju/. The sole 
example of y in the attributive sdm.n.fused attributively, mas- 
culine singular msy.n (PT 663.63), also derives from an 


epenthetic glide: */ mi-si-u-ni'/ > */mi-si-ju-ni'/. 


8. Asan ending of the sdm.f 
Active: jy (489.6), 7% (268.1 Nt ~ TAnN j^, 436.3), j3by 
(457.1), jy (436.5 N ~ P j^), угу (311.17 PN ~ W jr, 456.19, 477.39 
PN ~ М jr, 506.19 P' ~ PMN jr, 508.16 P^, 510.50 P' ~ Р jr, 528.6 PM 
^ N jr, 528.7 P ~ MN jr, 684.10), jy (273-74.1), jzny (482.5), jky 
(283.1 W'T ~ WNtjk), jty (510.36), By (357.10 N ^ ТРММ 3), ay 
(318.6 W), w3by (511.24/26, *731.6), wpy (407.8 Р? ~ TPBAnMN 
wp), bby (581.16), bty (659.3 P ~ N bt), p3y (302.6), pry (271.6 
TPN ~ W pr, 302.13 W ~ W'N pr, 437.15 N ~ PM pr, 473.8 N ~ PM 
pr, 509.10, 527.7 M ~ PN pr, 539.2-93 ~ pr, 563.26 MN ~ P pr, 576.45, 
681.9, *765.9 P ~ N pr, *765.19/27), phry (6732 N ~ P phr), f3y 
(477.40 M ~ N f3, 509.18), 2y (301.30), hy (698А.14-20), rwy 
(670.5, 766.5), b3y (467.11 N ~ Р 43, 471.3, 491.7, 504.20 MNt ~ P 
53, 510.12 P' ~ PN 53, 510.16 P ~ N 52, 510.20 P" ~ PN 52, 528.4 PM 
~N h3, 536.15, 569.21 N ~ PM 53, 691А.7 Nt ~ N 3, (6914.16, 697.10 
М ~ P 53), b3by (602.2), bY (471.11 N ~ P j.5 65,5553 PM j.p y ~ М 
7.20, 691D.19), j.by/by (511.29, 519.11 MN ~ P j.bj), bmsy (439.3 P* 
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^ MN bmsw, 511.13 Р ~ NNt hms), bny (659.20 P ~ N bn, 669.33, 
691C.8), sh3y (511.6 М), D^y (373.9 N ~ TM bw), bpy (457.8 М ~ 
N bpw), b?py (630.2), swy (523.2 P j.swy ~ MN j.sw, 5392-93 ~ 
3w/Swj, 576.45, 583.12, 606.46), hny (267.10 W ~ TPN Ёл, 467.13, 
569.34 М ~ PN Ёл, 691А.9/18, *765.14, *768.6), му (790.19), 23у 
(362.3), zy (508.18, 578.2), j.zjzy/zzy (508.18), алу (698B.12, 699.3), 
shwy (*753.14/24/28), ss3y (613.4), j.g3y/q3y (555.3), tzy (260.8, 
696A.15, *765.11), 43у (266.4, 359.10 М ~ T d3, 481.3 AnN ~ P d3, 
481.6 PAn ~ MN АВ, 504.10 P ~ MNNt 43, 504.18 PMNt ~ М d3, 509.4 
P' ~ P d3, 517.11 N ~ PM d3, 519.4 MN ~ P 43, 556.12, 613.17 P ~ N 
d3, *736.8 M, *768.9) 

Passive: jwy (5664 № ~ Р jwjw), jrjwy (572.4 P ~ M jrw), jty 
(486.11 P ~ jtjw), wpy (685.3-4), ny (2412), rdy (53520 P ~ N dj, 
556.29, 689.8, 691D.18), sgy (539.80), sdwy (486.12 P ~ N sdjw), dy 
(473.1/3/23/25, 688.11, 691B.1/5, 6968.1-3, *739.1-3). 

Examples of the active sdm.f are all of final-V verbs. The 
representation of y is highly variable: 4796 of examples have a 
variant without y or with another ending. Most instances 
have either a 1s subject (11%) or a royal name ог 3s suffix pro- 
noun that has been edited from an original 1s subject (69%). 
In such cases, y represents either an epenthetic glide between 
the vowel of the verb root and the *[ai] of the formal ending 
and suffix pronoun or the *[i] of the suffix pronoun inter- 
preted as a consonant: e.g, PT 311.17 PN jry for */i-ri-jai'/ or 
*/i-ri-aj'/; the variant jr (PT 311.17 W) then represents */i-ri- 


ai'/. In examples that do not have a 1s or royal subject, the у is 
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probably a glide between the vowel of the verb root and the 
*[a] of the formal ending: e.g., PT 437.15 М pry.k for */pi-ri- 
jak'/ vs. PM pr.k for */pi-ri-ak'/ or */pir-ak'/. In a few cases, 
the sdm.f in —y has a variant with the ending -w: PT 373.9 N 
py. f = TM bw.f, 439.3 P* hmsy.f~ MN bmsw (royal), 476.8 
M bpy.f ~ М bpw (royal). If these are not instances of formal 
variance (unmarked ~ marked), the -у may derive from the 
change of w: i.e., "/h -Ci-w > */h-6i-j f/. The verb of PT 
673.2 N рфту is ABCC prr “run,” so the form represents 
something like */p“-h“r-r“-j”/, which suggests the same change; 
P has the unmarked form phr */p*-h*r-ra’/. 

Passives in - у are far fewer and, like the active, are of final 
-У verbs. Two instances have a royal subject (PT 556.29 rdy.f, 
566.4 N jwy), but others may also reflect a 1s subject: e.g., j3 ¢ 
wn n.k C3wj pt jzny n.k C3wj pdwt (PT 482.5) “Oh, father, I open 
for the sky’s door-leaves, I pull open for the arcs’ door-leaves,” 
where wz represents */wi-nai'/ and jzzy, "/" 0-па)"/. As in the 
active, examples from final-V verbs probably reflect a glide be- 
tween the root ending and a formal vocalic ending: e.g., wpy 
for */w"-pi-j'/. A few instances show variation with final-w 
forms; these may involve the change of w > y, which is proba- 
bly reflected in the hybrid spellings jrjwy and sdwy, both of 
which have variants in -w (PT 572.4 M jrw, 486.12 N sdjw). 
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The existence of a passive sdm.f in -y with dual subject has 
been claimed for a number of passages.’ These all can be ana- 
lyzed as actives (such as PT 482.5 jzzy in the preceding 


paragraph) or as non-singular imperatives: for example, 


wn pt wn t3 

wny tphwt ptr 

wny nmtwt nnw 

sfbby nmtwt j3hw 

jn шри dd r^ nb (PT 503.1-5) 
"Open, sky; open, earth; 

open, Looking Waters' caverns; 
open, Nun's stretches; 
untangle, sunlight’s stretches,” 


says the sole one who speaks every day. 


9. Miscellaneous examples 

A form of jwr “conceive”: у (sdm.f 351.1), у. (36 stative 
402.4 TN ~ Pjwr.t), yr (sdm.f 504.3 P ~ М jw, N jr) 

In the sdm.n.f: ny.n (478.6), пфу.п (262.22 TN ~ W nh.n), 
hy.n.f (691D.13), shwy.n (*753.27), sdy.n (508.11 Р ~N sd.n), dy.n 
(256.5 T ~ W d.n, 434.2 Nt ~ PMN d.n, 477.45 MN) 

Other instances: myt.k (sdm.f 373.18 T ~ MN mt), mry (ad- 
verb 528.27, 683.5/7), тку (ms relative adjective 486.18/20 М ~ P nt), 
уру (unknown, *753.5), zy (interrogative pronoun 295.3, 310.8), 


9 Allen 1984, $$ 511-514. 
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sdyt (sdmt.f*769.4), дру (preposition 47744 M ~ PN ар, 47745 
MN). 

The verb jwr “conceive” ends up in Coptic as totally vo- 
calic: infinitive jwr */a'-war/ > A оүоү, FLMS Ф (S also ww); 
stative jwr.tj */a-war'-ta/ > ALS eer, F HHT, M HT. The 3fs 
stative 7.7 probably represents */a-war'-ta/ > */a-ja'-ta/. The 
sdm.f form yr similarly reflects */a-wa-ra'/ > */a-ja-ra'] and jr, 
perhaps */u-ra’/. The forms y and jw cannot be similarly ex- 
plained, however, since the r of */a-wa-ra'] is neither syllable- 
final nor word-final and should therefore have been pre- 
served. They may derive instead from a lexical base that has 
been altered from triliteral to biliteral in accordance with the 
loss of root-final 7 in many forms: thus, jw */a-wa'/ or */u- 
wa'/ and y */a-ja'/ or */u-ja'/. The biliteral base also explains 
the vocalization of the Coptic stative, which is treated like 
that of 12 rather than 123 verbs. PT 486.18/20 ту and 
477 44-45 dpy are both anomalous spellings, the former for 
regular пі “who, which" */in-ti/ and the latter for regular dp 
"atop" */d" p/. Both are inexplicable. 

The sdm.n.f forms with y are all of final-V verbs, and the у 
most likely represents the transformation of the root vowel 
into a glide: e.g., sdy.n */xa-di-j -ni'/ > */xad-ja-ni'/. Biliteral 
dy.n suggests */di-j“-ni'/ > */dij-ni'/, since */dj" -ni'/ is impos- 
sible. 
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The remaining examples are all unique. PT 373.18 T 
myt.k is the sole example in which a medial radical is repre- 
sented for ABB mwt “die”; the y undoubtedly derives from 
radical w, probably as a variant vocalization: e.g., */maw-tak’/ > 
regular */mu- tak’/, variant */maj-tak’/. The adverb mry “like- 
wise" is derived from the preposition mr, which has become 
ті already in the Pyramid Texts;"° the y therefore represents 
a glide between the vowel of the preposition and that of the 
adverbial ending: */mi-j"/. The interrogative pronoun zy 
“which” presumably was /0°-j"/. The sdmt.f sdyt is derived 
from a verbal noun, in which the y represents a glide between 


the root vowel —ż and the vowel of the formal ending: */x*-di- 


j v. 


10 Allen 2017a, 67. 


13. VOCALIZING 
EGYPTIAN 


The data preserved in Coptic, cuneiform renditions of Egyp- 
tian words and names, and in Egyptian texts themselves make 
it possible to partly flesh out the skeleton of the language rep- 
resented by hieroglyphic, hieratic, and Demotic texts. Like 
paleontological reconstructions of dinosaurs, the result is nec- 
essarily a combination of educated guesswork along with hard 
science. Like them as well, however, the exercise is more than 
just whimsical: it offers one more clue to the reality behind the 


bones that have survived. 


COPTIC SOUTH (LYCOPOLITAN): JOHN 10:1-4 

ZAMHN 2AMHN TXW MMAC NHTN хепєтємаммну єм 
ZITNTIPO A2OYN ANECAY AYW EGOYWTE ABAA 2IKECA 
TIETEMMEY OYCANXIOYETTE AYW OYCANETIE 

TIETNNHYAE NTA ABAA 2ITNITPO мтлаттє пас 
NTENECAY 

TEEI WAPETIMNOYT OYEN NEq 

AYW WAPENECAY CWTM ATEGCMH AYW WAPEqMoYTE 
ANECAY KATATIOYPEN NGNTOY ABAA 
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ZOTAN EQWAEINE ABAA NNETENWY THPOYNE WAPE- 
QMAAZE ZATOY2H 

AYW WAPENECAY OYA2OY NCWY XECECAYNE 
NT€qQCHH 


/ ha-men' ha-men’ ti-do' m-mas' ne'-tn de-pe-te-nf-n-new’ en 
hi-dn-pro’ a-hun' a-ne-saw' a-wo' ef-wo'-tb a-bal' hi-ke-sa’ 
pe-tem-mew’ u-san-ti'-we-pe a-wo' u-san'-e-pe 

pet-n-new'-de n-taf" a-bal' hi-dn-pro’ n-taf'-pe рёоѕ n-te-ne- 
saw" 

pej 3a-re-pm-nut’ wen nef 

a-wo' $a-re-ne-saw’ so'-dm a-tef-sme' a-wo’ $a-ref-mu'-de a- 
ne-saw’ ka-da-pu-ren' n-f-nt’-u a-bal' 

hod'-an ef-Sa-i'-ne a-bal' n-ne-te-nof’ de'-ru-ne $a-ref-ma:'-he 
ha-tu-he' 


a-wo' $a-re-ne-saw’ wah'-u n-sof' de-se-saw'-ne n-tef-sme'/ 


Amen, amen, I say to you that he who does not come by the 
door in to the sheep and crosses over by another side, that 
one is a thief and a robber. 

But he who comes out by the door, he is the shepherd of the 
sheep. 

That one the doorkeeper opens to. 

And the sheep listen to his voice and he calls to the sheep by 
their name and brings them out. 

When he brings out all that are his own, he goes ahead of them. 

And the sheep set themselves after him since they know his 


voice. 
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COPTIC NORTH (BOHAIRIC): JOHN 10:1-4 


AMHN AMHN TXXO ммос NWTEN хєфн єтємамноу 
єроум AN EBOA 2ITENTTIPO ETAYAH NTENIECWOY 
AAAA EGNHOY ETWMW! NSOYTEN фл ETMMAY 
оурєдбіоутеє OYO2 OYCONITIE 

HAE EONHOY єроум євох ZITENTTIPO фл OYMANEC- 
WOYTIE NTENIECWOY 

pal WAPEITIEMNOYT OYWN Naq 

OYO? WAPENIECWOY CWTEM ETEGCMH oyo2 gaquoyt 
ENEGECWOY KATATIOYPAN OYO? WAGENOY EBOA 

єфателє AYWYANINI NNH ETENOYY THPOY €EOA 
WAqMOW! рлхооү 

OYO? WAPENIECWOY MOWI NCW хєоуні CECWOYN 
NT€qQCHH 


/a-men' a-men' ti-do' m-mos' no’-ten de-p?e’ e-te-nf-new’ e- 
хип’ an e-bal’ hi-den-pi-ro’ e-ti-aw-le’ n-te-ni-e-sow' al-la’ 
ef-new’ e-p$oj' n-t»f'-ten paj et-m-maw’ u-ref-ti'-wi-pe wh 
u-son'-i-pe 

p^e'-de eth-new’ e-xun' a-bol’ hi-den-pi-ro’ р'а) u-man-e-sow’- 
pe n-te-ni-e-sow' 

p^aj Sa-re-pi-em-nu’-ti won naf 

woh Sa-re-ni-e-sow’ so'-dem e-tef-sme' woh saf-mu'-di e-nef-e- 
sow’ ka-da-pu-ran' woh Saf-en’-u e-bol' 

e-So’-pe-de af-San-i'-ni n-ne’ e-te-nuf' de'-ru e-bal’ Saf-mas’-i 
xa-dow’ 


woh Sa-re-ni-e-sow’ mo8'-i n-sof' de-wej' se-so'-wn n-tef-sme'/ 
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Amen, amen, I say to you that the one who does not come in 
by the door to the pen of the sheep but comes up over the 
edge, that one is a thief and a robber. 

But the one who comes in by the door, that one is a shepherd 
of the sheep. 

That one the doorkeeper opens to. 

And the sheep listen to his voice and he calls to his sheep by 
their name and he brings them out. 

And once he brings out all his own, he goes before them. 

And the sheep go after him since indeed they know his voice. 


DEMOTIC SOUTH: SETNE I, 5, 19-20 

The Demotic story known as “Setne I” is preserved on a pa- 
pyrus in the Cairo Museum (pCairo 30646). It is dated 
paleographically to the early Ptolemaic period (ca. 300 BC). 
Certain features, such as the use of jr */a/ rather than e */e/ as 
auxiliary of the Third Future,’ indicate a southern, possibly 
Akhmimic, origin of the text. The papyrus itself is said to have 
been found in Thebes. 


dd.s n.f 

jr.kr ph n p3.k wjp? nt ejr.k n-jm.f 
jnk wb 

bn jnk rmt bm jn 

e.f bpr jr.k wh3.s n jr p3 nt mr.k-s erm.y 


l  AAqaAMOYN vs. ВЕМ5 EGENOYN, L EYAMOYN “he shall remain.” 
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еј v jr nj w sh n s nh erm шс db3 bd r nt пфі nkt nbt nt 
mtw.k dr.w 


/ di-das'-nef 

ak-a-peh’ n-pek-€ej’ pet-e-ak-n-maf' 

a-nak' wa“'-ba 

bn-a-nek-rm-xem’ en 

ef-xo’-pe ak-a-wax’-s n-r-pet-mi-rak'-s er-mej' 

c-ak-a-i'-re-nej u-sxej' n-saf'-nx er-mu-de-be-hed’ a-ct-nib' n-ke' 
ni'-be nt-m-dek' de'-ru/ 


She said to him, 

"You will reach your house, the one you are already in. 

L for one, am pure. 

I am not at all a petty person. 

If you will happen to want to do ‘what you desire’ with me, 

you will make me a writing of endowment and an exchange of 
silver regarding everything and any property at all that is 


yours.” 


44.5 /di-das'/ — зт. pattern УЕВВ- /а"/; S хітоу for vocal- 
ization 

п.) /nef/ — AL Neq, enclitic to dd.s 

jr.kr ph /ak-a-peh'/ — Akhmimic Third Future АЧА ; F meg 
< /pih/; cf. cige “remove” > ALS cegToy “remove them” 

п p3.k Сш] [n-pok-Cej'/ — p3.k ABFLMS пек; шј ABFLMS 


HI/HEI 
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рі nt e.jr.k n-jm.f / pet-e-ak-n-maf'/ — p3 ntj e ABFS TETE; jr.k 
Second Present ABFM aq; 7-jm.f A MMaq, archaic NMAq; 
Second Tense emphasizing 2-jm.f 

jnk wb /a-nak' wa“'-ba/ — jnk AFM ANAK, here stressed; w 
fs participle 

bn jnk тті bm jn /bn-a-nek-rm-xem' en/ — rmt probably re- 
duced as in AL PMMao, M рммєл “wealthy man”; bm A 
2HM; jn AFM EN 

ef bpr /ef-xo'-pe/ — circumstantial ef ABFLMS eq; bpr A 
гатіє 

jr.k wh3.s /ak-a-wax'-s/ — Third Future with unwritten ту 
wh3.s AOYA2C 

n jr p3 nt mr.k-s [n-r-pet-mi-rak'-s/ — jr ALMS p (construct 
form); mr.k s archaic sdm.fwith dependent pronominal ob- 
ject < / mi-ri-ak'-si/ 

erm.j /er-mej'/ — AFLM мемеї 

ejr.k r jr nj /e-ak-a-i'-re-nej/ — e.jr.k r jr probably a Second 
Tense form of the Third Future,’ used to emphasize the 
verb without an adverbial adjunct,‘ jr ALMS eipe; n.j AL 
Nei, probably affixed without independent stress 

w sh /u-sxej'/ — w^ ABFLMS oy as indefinite article; sb nor- 
mal in Demotic for А сгєєї, Е c2€, L соєві, M соєї 

n s nb [n-saC-nx/ — sb А cANg, CAANZ 


2 Johnson 1976, 101. 
3 Cf. Johnson 1976, 104. 
4 Cf. Allen 20133, 175. 
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erm w° db3 hd /er-mu-de-be-hed’/ — 403 S rege (con- 
struct); РА AFLM 2eT 

nkt nbt /n-ke' ni'-be/ — nkt AM NKE, Е NKEI 

nt mtw.k /nt-m-dek'/ — mtw.k A wrek 

dr.w /de'-ru/ — ALFM THpoy. 


DEMOTIC NORTH: AMASIS AND THE SKIPPER, 6-8 

The incomplete story on the verso of the Demotic Chronicle 
(pBN 215) is roughly contemporary with Setne I (early Ptol- 
emaic period). The papyrus was found in or near Memphis by 


members of the Napoleonic expedition. 


sdr n.fpr-3 br p3 sy n p3 grb rn.f 

п упаду hr wt b 3lly hr pr mbt 

bpr twe bnpw vb pr-3 twn.f db3 C3 t3 shyt wnn3w e.f n-jm.s 
bn рз nw bnpw.frb twn.f 

jr t3 qnbt Шу 

dd jn mt e.svb bpr t3j 


/ sda-r»'-naf рг-Со' hi-p$ej' n-pe-do’-rh n-ri'-nf 

af-en-god’-i xa-u-ba-a-lo’-li hi-pem-hit’ 

xap-ro’ dow’-i bn-pex-pr-%9’ do'-nf є-ї'Ьє-Со' tsax'-i u-nef-n- 
mas’ 

xe-no’ р'пам bn-pef-xdo'-nf 

a-tgon'-bi Sle’-li 


de-an-mu'-di es-ex-xo"-pi-te/ 


5 Cf. Steindorff 1951, 192. 
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Pharaoh lay down at the lake in the aforementioned night. 

He slept under a grape arbor facing north. 

Morning came and Pharaoh could not get up because the 
hangover he was in was great. 

The time approached and he could not get up. 

The court lamented, 


saying “Is this a thing that can happen?” 


sdr n.f [sda-r5'-naf/ — sdr infinitive BS фто, here sdm.f; n.f 
BS МАЧ 

pr-(3 / pr-C'/ — cf. B pamao < /ram-C5'/, cun. pi-ir-u-u® 

br p3 sy /hi-pSej'/ — br ABFLMS 21; sj BES «уні 

n p3 grh /n-pe-do'-rh/ — grh B xwp2/exwpe 

т. /n-ri'-nf/ — п probably omitted; 77.5 Рич 

jr. jnqdy /af-en-god'-i/ — jnqdy B ємкот 

br wt b 3lly /xa-u-ba-a-lo'-li/ — hr B pa; b B Ma; Му B axonal, 
F AAAAAI 

br pr mbt / hi-pem-hit'/ — pr for p3; mbt BF ЄМОІТ 

bpr twe /xap-ro' dow'-i/ — bpr infinitive BF фоти, here sdm.f; 
twe B TOOYI 

bnpw rb pr-3 twn.f /bn-pex-pr-Co' do'-nf/ — bnpw ABFLMS 
мпє; 7Ф А д, BELMS 4); twn.f BFS TONG 

db3 C3 13 shyt /e-t*be-“o' tsax'-i/ — db3 B eoRe, ^? BS о; shyt 
B лал 


6 Ranke 1910, 32. 
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wnn3w ef n-jm.s /u-nef-n-mos'/ — wnn3w ef В ме/ма, fol- 
lowing e.f suggests first; 2-j7.s B NMOC 

bn p3 nw /xe-no' p'naw/ — hn stative B pwn, here sdm.f; nw 
B Nay 

bnpw.frb twn.f /bn-pef-xdo'-nf/ 

jr 13 qnbt slly /a-tgon'-bi šle'-li/ — qnbt vocalization conjec- 
tural; #/у ABFLMS ФАНА 

dd jn mt / de-an-mu'-di/ — dd ABFLMS хє; jn B AN; mt vocal- 
ization conjectural, based on infinitive mdt “say” ВЕ MoyT 

e.s rh bpr ЇЗ] /es-ex-xo'-pi-ta/ — 13] ABFLMS TE 


LATE EGYPTIAN: PBM 10052, 15, 6-9 

The papyrus now known as EA 10052 ofthe British Museum 
is one ofthe records of interrogation ofthe Theban tomb rob- 
bers of Dyn. XX. It was written in Thebes over a period of five 
days in Regnal Year 19 of Ramesses XI, ca. 1097 BC. 


dd.st bn ajrw.f jn p3j bd 

jw т p3y.j pr 3una 

13 2 mt.tw kttj nb.tw 

jmj jn.tw t3 ntj Cnb.tw mtw.st sCbf.j 
dd 181 a.t3y t3j zt фіті 

mj sw m rmt z3w 


a.jrt tw.tw gm jt3w rmt г s bf .st 


/ di-das' ban-a-i-raf- in' pij-hud’ 
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uf-m-pi-ji-pa’-ra un'-na 

ui-m-mah-if-da'-a hi'-ma 

ti-sin'-ta ma'-wat-ta kut'-ta Са'-пах-са 

а-та’ in-a'-ta tin-ti-“a’-nax-ta m-tas-su "-ha-6i 
di-da' ti'-ti a-ti' tij-si-hi'-ma 

a-ma'-sa m-ra-ma-su-i'-u 


a-ir-ta-tu-tu-kim-a’-ti ra'-ma a-suC"-ha-fis/ 


She said, ^He got that silver 

when he was not at all in my house. 

And I am the fourth wife. 

The two are dead, the other alive. 

Have the one who is alive fetched and accuse me.” 
The vizier said, “Take this woman. 

Put her as a guarded person 


until a robber or person is found to accuse her.” 


bn a.jrw.f jn p3j hd /ban-a-i-raf-in' pij-hud’; — br vocaliza- 
tion conjectural; a.jrw.f vocalization conjectural, possibly 
the same as the sdm.f, with the addition of initial *[a]; jz 
ABFLMS м/єм; p37 AFMS пєї, B ПАЇ, L Teel, and ABFS m 
(construct), cun. pi in pi-wu-ri & p3-wr’ suggests stressed 
*[pij] > mei/tai; bd ALM 2er, BS 2AT, F 2ET/ZHT, occa- 


sionally written with У 1 in Ramesside texts 


7 | Ranke 1910, 17. 
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jw.f m p3y.j pr 3una [ uf-m-pi-ji-pa'-ra un'-na/ — jw.f ABFLMS 
eq, written often as / meat" A eq, BS Aq; pr B фор, S пор 
in d3d3-n-pr > хемеф/пар “roof”; ?ила АЕМ EN, BS AN 

jw.j mb 4 hjmt /ui-m-mah-if-da'-a hi'-ma/ — mh ABLF Ma2, 
FS Meg; fdt ALS qroe, В ЧТО, F qTA, cun. ip-ta-u (masc.);° 
zt-hmt ALMS cgme, BF соми 

13 2 mt.tw /ti-sin'-ta ma'-wat-ta/ — sntj AMS CNTE, ВЕ 
CNOYT; mwt.tw AMA YT; В мооүт; FLM MAOYT; S HOOYT 

kttj Cnb.tw /kut'-ta Ca'-nax-ta/ — kttj (dual) В xef, MS kkre, 
$ кєтє;  z].tw A лмо, B ONJ, FL ANZ, MS Ong (3ms) 

ті jn.tw /a-ma' in-a'-ta/ — jmj ALS МА, B MOI, FM MAI; jn.tw 
vocalization conjectural, vocalized as sdm.f with passive suf- 
fix 

mtw.st sh“ j /m-tas-su“'-ha-G/ — mtw.st ABFS тє, BFLMS 
NTE; 500) A сє2ф», BMS CA2W=, Е CA2WW=, southern 
antepenult stress conjectural 

dd 131 /di-da' ti'-ti/ — £31j vocalization conjectural 

a.t3y t3j zt bjmt /a-ti' tij-si-hi'-ma/ — a.t3j AFLMS xı, B бі (in- 
finitive) 

jmj sw m rmt z3w /a-ma'-sa m-ra-ma-su-i-u/ — rmt ALS 
pane, BF ромі, M pome, construct ALMS PM, BF рєм; z3w 


vocalization as a passive participle 


8 Еде 1975, 11. 
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a.jrt tw.tw gm jt3w /a-ir-ta-tu-tu-kim-a'-ti/ — a.jrt A (W)ATE, 
РІМ (W)ANTE; tw.tw vocalization conjectural, initial ele- 
ment ABFLMS Тє; gm construct ALFMS ON, Е XIN, 5 GIN; 
jt3w FS wx 


MIDDLE EGYPTIAN: HATNUB 24, 5-10 

The graffito of Nehri’s son Kay was inscribed in the alabaster 
quarries of Hatnub in the early XIIth Dynasty. The dialect 
represented by the text was probably of Middle Egypt, and 


therefore southern rather than northern. 


jw nbm.n.j m3r m dj wsr 

jw znf.n.j b3rt jwtt jh.s 

jw 5d.n.j птф jot t.f 

jw tz.n.j d3mw.s п hrdw n mrt 53 bprw.s 
jw grt d3mw.s ^q n ndsw 

hms m prw.sn ... 

jw grt sCnb.n.j njt.j v dr.s m t3zw nw t3 


jw nn wn wrw mj srrw.s 


/u-na-ham-nij’ ma’-li ma-di-wa’-si 

u-sa-naf-nij’ xu-li'-ra u-ta-uh’-is 

u-$a-di-nij’ num'-hu ut-i-at'-if 

u-ti-si-nij’ dal’-mu-wis ni-xa-rad’-wu ni-mi'-ra “i-Si-la’ xap’- 
ru-wis 

u-ku-ra-dal'-mu-wis 6i'-gau ni-nad'-su 


hi'-mas-au ma-pa'-ru-sun ... 
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u-ku-ra-su'-nax-nij' ni'-i-ti a-du'-ris ma-tal'-su ni-u-tal’ 


u-nan-wan' wur'-ru mi-$ur-ru'-ru-wis/ 


I have saved the needy from the powerful, 

I have shown mercy to the husbandless widow, 

I have saved the fatherless orphan. 

I have raised its generations to boyhood so that its adults 
might become many, 

and its generations have become self-sufficient, 

living in their houses ... 

Moreover, I have made my whole town live in times of sand- 
banks? 


when there was nothing, the great like its small. 


jw nbm.n.j m3r m dj wsr /a-na-ham-nij' ma'-li ma-di-wa’-si/ 
— nhm.n.j infinitive A моүгмє, B NOZEM, Е моүгєм, 
LMS моугм; 7237 ... wsr active participles, final 7 lost 

jw znf.n.j /u-sa-naf-nij'/ — vocalization of zzf conjectural 

h3rt jwtt jh.s /xu-li'-ra u-ta-uh'-is/ — 037 vocalization con- 
jectural, the 3 regularly written, suggesting it was not syllable- 
final; jwtt ABFMS лт; jh for bj AFM 261, BS 2a1, L gee) *[huj], 
metathesized to *[uh’-i] 

роза.) nmb jwt tf / a-$a-di-nij' num’-hu ut-i-at'-if/ — sd.nj 
vocalization of sdj conjectural; nmh B рємоє, FM рємон, 
LS рм2є; 2 f ALS EIWT, В ют, M EIOT, indicating a vocalic 


9  Le,when the annual inundation was low. 
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desinence, plural ALM eiTe, B 106, F E140, S E10TE < /i- 
at'-u/ 

jw £z.n.j d3mw.s /u-ti-si-nij' dal'-mu-wis/ — tz.n.j infinitive 
ALMS xıce, B бїсї, Е xıcı; d3mw.s singular ALFS хфм 

п hrdw /ni-xa-rad'-wu/ — brdw singular В ppot, Е gaat 

n mrt 633 bprw.s / ni-mi'-ra Ci-5i-la' xap'-ru-wis/ — mrt either 
infinitive or for mrwt / mir'-wa/ B Mel, S мє; 6533 infinitive 
AM aei, BS марлі, FL aweel; bprw.s probably plural active 
participle 

jw grt d3mw.s Са п ndsw /a-ku-ra-dal'-mu-wis “i'-gau ni-nad"- 
su/ — grt ALS бє, B хє, FM бн; ^4 3mpl stative; zdsw prob- 
ably mpl active participle 

hms m prw.sn /hi'-mas-au ma-pa'-ru-sun/ — fms Эгар] sta- 
tive, vocalized after 3ms FLM 2Maac, S 2M00C; prw.sn 
suffix vocalized after АКК. -sunu 

jw grt s np.n.j njt.j u-ku-ra-suC-nax-nij' ni-i-ti/ — jr.j LP 
cun. ni-i" 

r dr.s /a-du'-ris/ — dr ABFLMS Тире 

m t3zw nw ЇЗ /ma-tal’-su ni-u-tal'/ — £2zw vocalization con- 
jectural, infinitive В 6wc, 5 xoc; /3 B 60, LS TO 

jw nn wn /u-nan-wan'/ — nn vocalization conjectural; шл B 
OYON, FM oyan (active participle) 

wrw mj srrw.s /wur'-ru ma-Sur-ru'-ru-wis/ — wrw sg. NK 


cun. pi-wu-ri; srrw 5 «урну (ungeminated) 


10 Ranke 1910,31. 
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OLD EGYPTIAN: PYRAMID TEXTS SPELL 436 

This spell appears in the pyramids of Pepi I, Merenre, and 
Pepi IL of Dyn., all located in the Memphite necropolis of 
Saqqara. This version is from Pepi II's texts (ca. 2155 BC). 
The dialect is northern, and more specifically that of the cap- 
ital, Memphis, later home of Bohairic. 


mw.k n.k b b.k n.k 

rdw pr m ntr bw33t prt m jsjr 
IY djwj.k wb3.(j) msdrwj.k 
53b. (j) shm pn n 3. 

JC tw fy sw k3.k рт k3.k 
wnm.ft риб... 

Jmm n srt.k hr st bt-wtt 
n rdwj.k sq.sn bb.k 

n jbhw.k Cnwt.k hsbt sjw.k 
d3.k т k3 wr jn w3dt 

jr sbwt vC mrrt.f 

£z tw... nj mt.k 


/ma’-wik nik ba-Cah’-ik nik 

rid'-u pa'-ri ma-na’-tir baw-la'-lat par'-at ma-us-u'-ri 
i-Caj’ di-waj'-ik wab-laj' mas-dar-waj’-ik 

su-li-xaj’ si-xim-i'-pin ni-bi'-li^£ 

i-“a’-tu i-6i-ja'-sa ku'-lik him-sa’ ku'-lik 

wan-maff' ti hi-na’-Cak ... 


a’-lim ni-Sur-a’-tik hir-sa-taj-i-xat-wat-ta'-ti 
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ni-rid-waj'-ik sa-ga'-sun hai’-bik 
ni-ab-hu’-wik in-wa’-tik has'-bat Sij’-wik 
dil-ak' ma-kal-wur'-ri an-wal’-dat 
ar-sax-wat-ri'-Ca mu-ru-ra'-tiPf 


ti0-a'-tu ... na-mu-tak'/ 


You have your water, you have your inundation, 

the outflow that comes from the god, the decay that comes 
from Osiris. 

I wash your arms and clean out your ears: 

I make useful this controlling power for his ba. 

Wash yourself and your ka washes itself, your ka sits 

and eats bread with you... 

It is pleasant for your nose because of the scent of the 
Firstborn’s Thing, 

for your feet when they flatten your catch, 

for your teeth, and for your fingernails that break up depres- 
sions. 

You cross as the great bull, the Wadjet-nome’s pillar, 

to the Sun’s fields that he loves. 


Raise yourself ... you do not die. 


mw.k n.k bCb.k nk /ma’-wik nik ba-Cah’-ik nik/ — mw.k 
AFLM May, B Mwoy, 5 Mooy; b%.k vocalization conjec- 


tural, root verb is 4ae-inf. bj 
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rdw pr m ntr /rid'-u pa'-ri ma-na'-tir/ — rdw verbal noun 
from rdj, Demotic ryt; pr active participle; mtr ALMS 
моутеє, BF NOYT 

hw33t prt m jsjr /haw-la'-lat par'-at ma-us-u'-ri/ — hw33t root 
is hw3 AFLM лү, В 2woy, S 200ү, gemination indicates 
stress between the two geminated consonants; prt active 
participle; jsjr vocalization per Allen 2013b 

IY djwj.k [i-Caj' di-waj'-ik/ — j^y for j^j.j, infinitive AS єю, B 
101, Ез, M 10€ 

wb3.(j) msdrwj.k /wab-laj’ mas-dar-waj'-ik/ — wb3.(j) vocali- 
zation conjectural; msdrwj.k singular AF Meexı, B МАФХ, L 
MEWTE, M MEXE, S млахє 

53b. (1) shm pn п b3.f /su-li-xaj' si-xim-i'-pin ni-bi'-lif/ — shm 
B алаєм;!! pz cf. Old Coptic gayeittn for hrw pn; b3.f 
Old Coptic Bai’? 

jf tw /i-Ca'-tu/ — tw vocalization probable, since low *[a] is 
less likely to have palatalized original kw than front *[u] 

Jy sw k3.k /i-G-ja'-sa ku'-lik/ — sw in NK cun. ri-a-ma-si-s4* 

hms ЕЗ. / him-sa' ku'-lik/ — hms in В THEMCO, S ОМСО 

wnm.f t Рис /wan-maPf’ ti hi-na’-Cak/ — wnm.f in B 


TEMMO, 5 TMMO; ¢ vocalization from use for // in NK 


11 Vycichl 1983, 275. 
12 Osing 19766, 15. 
13  Vycichl 1983, 25. 
14 Edel 1948, 22. 
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group-writing; фи С.А LE r-hn“ /ah-na“’/ suggests stress was 
not on the first syllable 

Pm3m n Srt.k /a'-lim ni-Sur-a'-tik/ — j3m3m for jm3 > j?m, 
vocalization as active participle conjectural; sz.k AF wee, B 
wal, 5 wa indicates an original initial closed syllable 

hr st bt-wtt /hir-sa-taj-i-xat-wat-ta'-ti/ — stj AFM CTaı, В 
Ceol, L СТАЄІ, 5 CTOI, construct AFMS СТ, B cey; bt ini- 
tial vowel in A eg, BS aw, FLM €; wit, possibly for wtttj, 
nisbe of verbal noun of wt “beget,” conjectural vocalization 
/wat'-tat/ > /wat'-tat/ 

n rdwj.k sq.sn hb.k /ni-tid-waj'-ik sa-ga'-sun hai'-bik] — rdwj 
singular pronominal AFLM рєт, BS paT =; sq.57 verb is 3-lit. 
54] А фдоуоубе, L wwóe, S wwwóe, probably < /sa'-ga/; 
hb.k variant of b3mj/bjmj ^ aeme, B ain, S oeme “hook” 
< /haj'-mi/ 

n jbhw.k Cnwt.k /ni-ab-hu'-wik Cin-wa'-tik/ — jbhw.k singu- 
lar A AB26, ЕМ ABQ, 5 ОБОЄ; “wt.k singular B INI, S EINE 

hsbt sjw.k /has'-bat 8ij'-wik/ — hsbt active participle 

d3.k m k3 wr /dil-ak' ma-kal-wur'-ri/ — d3.k infinitive in A 
XIQpe, B XINIOP, S Xioop; £3 Old Coptic ko? 

jn w3dt /an-wal'-dat/ — jn in cun. a-na “Heliopolis,”'® also 
ep in jn-mntw єрмомт “Armant”; w3dt probably active 


participle 


15 Vycichl 1983, 71. 
16 Ranke 1910, 8. 
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jr shwt vC mrrt.f [ar-sax-wat-ri'-Ca mu-ru-ra'-tiff/ — sht Е 


«ooi S coge 


APPENDIX A 
PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The present study has approached the subject of ancient 
Egyptian phonology from an analysis of the evidence and not 
as an attempt to prove, or disprove, previous analyses. Never- 
theless, prior studies have merits of their own, and for that 
reason, a summary of the most comprehensive of them is pre- 
sented here. 

The original Egyptological consensus, reached after a 
century of investigation, is enshrined in the first edition of 
Alan H. Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar (1927), reflecting 
largely the views of his teacher, Kurt Sethe, and the Berlin 
School of Egyptology. Sethe himself had briefly treated the 
topic of “Lautlehre” in the first volume of his own monumen- 
tal Das Aegyptische Verbum (1899). 

The Berlin School saw the Egyptian phonemes as mostly 
equivalent to those of Semitic languages, in particular He- 
brew and Arabic. In the first edition of his Egyptian Grammar 
(and repeated in the second and third), Gardiner supplied a 
number of such correspondences (Gardiner 1927, § 19): 
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3 “glottal stop ... corresponds to Hebrew X /epb and 
to Arabic | ‘elif bemzatum" 

i “consonantal y ... sometimes identical with 3 ... cor- 
responds to Hebrew ^ yédh, Arabic сз ya” 

G “corresponds to Hebrew Y “ayin, Arabic g “ain” 

n "corresponds to Hebrew 1 nun, but also to Hebrew ў 
lämedh” 

r “corresponds to Hebrew 7 rösh, more rarely to He- 
brew ? Jamedh” 

h “h as in English ... corresponds to Hebrew n he, Ara- 
bic» ha” 

b “emphatic Й ... corresponds to Arabic c фа” 

b “like ch in Scotch loch ... corresponds to Arabic ¢ ha” 

k “backward £ ... corresponds to Hebrew p göph, Ara- 
bic å Кар 

k “corresponds to Hebrew 2 kaph, Arabic I kaf” 


The unaspirated stops b and d were analyzed as voiced, and 


the palatals were only marginally understood as such: 


y “у... used under specific conditions in the last syllable 
of words” 

5 “perhaps like ch in German ich” - i.e., [c] (voiceless 
palatal fricative) 

$ “sh ... early hardly different from Й" - sh for [f], as in 
English she 


g “hard g” - i.e, [g], as in English go 
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™ 


"originally zsh (?)" - i.e., [f], as in English chew 


» 


m 


“originally dj and also a dull emphatic s (Hebrew X) 
dj probably for [ds]. 


The consonants z and s were analyzed as “z, much like our z^ 
and “s, emphatic s.” Of the labials, w was understood as “w,” 
i.e., fully consonantal, and р fm were seen as equivalent to 
German or English [p], [f], and [m]. 

Sethe had briefly treated vowels in his “Lautlehre” (Sethe 
1899, xv), including syllable structure and stress, and con- 
cluded that there were basically three “classes” of stressed 
vowels - “a-Klasse,” “e-Klasse,” and “o-Klasse” - and for un- 
stressed syllables, “Sie haben nur einen kurzen Hülfsvokal ë.” 
This description was subsequently modified in his article, 
“Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen” (1923) to include such 
developments as “2 (2) > 4." Gardiner, speaking of vocaliza- 
tion, was more circumspect: “we are ... as a rule ignorant of 


the actual pronunciation of early Egyptian words.” 


ALBRIGHT 


An initial foray into Egyptian phonology was the 1923 article 
“The Principles of Egyptian Phonological Development,” by 
the Semiticist William F. Albright (cited in, and therefore 
preceding, Sethe’s 1923 article). Albright laid out seven prin- 
ciples for the development of the vowels from Egyptian to 
Coptic: 
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. Before 1300 all short accented vowels in open syllables 


were lengthened. 
All accented long vowels in closed syllables were short- 
ened. 
All unaccented vowels in open syllables were reduced to 
sewä, and all unaccented vowels in closed syllables were 
changed to segó/ (2). 
The short case-endings were all lost, and the accent was 
not permitted to fall before the penult (antepenult, 
counting the case-ending as a syllable). 
Where the Proto-Semitic accent fell on penult or antepe- 
nult it was retained on the corresponding ultima and 
penult of Egyptian words. 
The colour of the vowels was little altered ; long a before 
е ог i was sometimes changed to é by epenthesis, and й 
became ew; i, ey, by breaking. Short vowels in closed ac- 
cented syllables and long vowels in open accented 
syllables were unaffected in general. 
After 1300 the following transformations took place, 

In a closed syllable, 4 > 0,7» a, й > ё. 

In an open syllable, 4 > ô, f = 7, > ё” (Albright 1923, 


66, omitting footnotes) 


As is evident, Albright viewed Egyptian as a Semitic language. 


His analysis of the vowel changes, however, was much more 


accurate than Sethe’s. 
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CZERMAK 


The first monograph devoted exclusively to Egyptian phonol- 
ogy was written by an Afro-Asiatic scholar, Wilhelm 
Czermak, Die Laute der ägyptischen Sprache, eine phonetische 
Untersuchung, a two-volume study published in 1931, with 
the first volume devoted to the consonants of Old and Middle 
Egyptian and the second, to those of Late Egyptian. Czermak 
divided the original inventory of consonants into three catego- 
ries, labial (“Lippenlaute”), lingual (“Zungenlaute”), and 
guttural ("Kehllaute"). 

The labials include w, р, b, f; and m. Of these, w was un- 
derstood as a voiced consonantal fricative (“Enge”), b as a 
voiced bilabial realized as both a stop *[b] and a fricative *[0] 
~ *[w], and m as a bilabial nasal; р was seen as the voiceless 
counterpart to b, and fas a fricative *[ф]. Czermak also specu- 
lated that р and f diverged from a single original consonant, 
and that — fcould represent *[p] as well as "| Ф|, thus explain- 
ing the alternants /sj ~ psj “cook.” 

Czermak’s linguals form the largest group of consonants, 
including у, 7, r, В, Ё, z, $, 5 q, k, g t, t, d, and d. Of these, the 
stops //d and k/g were identified as voiceless/voiced alter- 
nants, as were the palatals ¢/d; k was analyzed as bivalent *[k] 
and *[ki]; and 4 was characterized as *[k]. A similar alternation 
was seen for s/z, although for s Czermak was unwilling to 
commit to more than the range *[s/s/$]. The early use of г 


later Й was interpreted as an historical development, with = 
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originally representing Й, then 5/5 > s/h > *[3]; Й itself was ac- 
cepted as voiceless *[¢], with y (and j) as its voiced counterpart 
* and P was equated with Arabic ё, therefore *[x]. The con- 
sonant 7 was recognized as *[n] but with a variant value *[1], 
and r was analyzed as semi-vocalic with two articulations, at 
the tip ofthe tongue ("Vorderzungen") *[r] and at the back of 
the tongue ("Hinterzungen") *[r] > o. 

The remaining consonants were classed as guttural: 5, ©, Й, 
and /. Of these, the last three were seen as analogous to Arabic 
2, °, and с, respectively, therefore *[*], *[h], and *[h]. Czermak 
recognized the cognate relationship between 3 and Hebrew N, 
*, апа, but opted for the identification of 3 as *[?], the latter 
also expressed by j as *[j] > *[?]. 

On the whole, therefore, Czermak’s understanding of 
Egyptian phonology was essentially that of the Berlin School. 


WORRELL 


William H. Worrell was a “Professor of Semitics” at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan but conversant with German Egyptology 
and Egyptologists. His 1934 study of Coptic Sounds treated 
both the vowels and the consonants in the five major dialects 
known at that time (Akhmimic, Bohairic, Fayumic, Lycopoli- 
tan, and Saidic). 

Worrell’s understanding of the vowels was fairly stand- 
ard, with the same values in all the dialects: a [a], є [e], o [5]; 


«-» 


н and Ф were seen as “long” in duration (“&?” and “6”), апат 
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» 


and oy as both vocalic and consonantal (^1, i, j” and “ü, u, w”) 
(Worrell 1934, 84-85). A number of the consonants were 
also analyzed as uniform and non-controversial: в [6]; q [Фф] 
and "£?*; c [s]; œ [š], also "с?" in Lycopolitan and Saidic; р 
and 2 as [x]; х and p as [I] and [r] except in Fayumic, where 
both were identified ^without much doubt ... with the dull 
cacuminal ] of American English" (Worrell 1934, 84); м and 
N as [m] and [n]; and n as [h]. 

The consonants п к and T were described as “half- 
voiced," by which was meant *voiceless but not aspirated" 
(Worrell 1934, 8) in all dialects, with $ x and e as their as- 
pirated counterparts [p^], [k^], and [t^] in Bohairic; k and т 
were also characterized as voiced [g] and [d] in Bohairic. Fi- 
nally, x and 6 were recognized as the unaspirated palatals [ti] 
and [ki] in most dialects, and in Bohairic as [6]/ [dj] and [сї], 
respectively. 

Worrell also described the development of the voiced 
consonants k, g, d and the voiceless aspirates р, k, tin dialectal 
terms. In Upper Egypt, he wrote, the former became voiceless 
and the latter lost aspiration; in the Delta the latter retained 
their aspiration before a stressed vowel but lost it elsewhere, 
while the voiced consonants survived in some words but be- 
came voiceless in others: “Unvoicing and deaspiration were 
thus complete in the south but incomplete in the north” 
(Worrell 1934, 19). With some exceptions, Worrell’s analysis 
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of the Coptic consonants can be considered representative of 


the scholarly consensus. 


VERGOTE 

The 1945 publication of Jozef Vergote's Phonétique his- 
torique de légyptien: les consonnes represents the first 
comprehensive effort by an Egyptologist to describe both the 
consonantal phonology of the language and its development 
from Egyptian through Coptic. Vergote was impressed by 
Worrell’s description of Coptic consonants in terms of aspi- 
ration and attempted to see how that feature could have 
pertained to their Egyptian ancestors. 

In Vergote’s view, “Les phonémes que nous transcrivons 
par b, d, g, К, p, t, k ... devaient alors représenter dés le début 
de l'Ancien Empire les valeurs [p, 7, k2, Ёз] et [ph, th, Арі" 
(Vergote 1945, 33).! The qualifying phrase “des le début de 
PAncien Empire" reflects the view that the consonants 
evolved from proto-Semitic, in which б, d, and g, among oth- 
ers, were originally voiced. Similarly, g and £ were derived 
"toujours de g et & protosémitiques” through “prépalatalisa- 
tion" (Vergote 1945, 35). Following Worrell, Vergote saw 
aspiration disappearing historically in Upper Egypt but re- 
tained in the Delta. The Coptic distinction between aspirated 


1 ks represents an “occlusive vélaire sourde” and k2, an “occlusive post- 
palatale” (Vergote 1945, 32) - i.e., [q] and [k]. For “[ph, th, koh)” read 
[p^], [t], [К^], 
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and unaspirated consonants was thus situated firmly at the 
dawn of Egyptian itself. 

Vergote devoted a lengthy part of his study to the ques- 
tion of whether or not Egyptian had “emphatic” consonants, 
as might be expected for a language supposedly derived from 
proto-Semitic (Vergote 1945, 47-57). He concluded that the 
“emphatic” consonants were “une évolution spécifiquement 
sémitique" and that "l'égyptien n'a jamais possédé des pho- 
némes emphatiques" (Vergote 1945, 54-55). 

With regard to the remaining consonants, Vergote iden- 
tified s as most likely [s] and z as [z] "puisqu'il correspond 
étymologiquement à t (z) hébreu” (Vergote 1945, 61); Й re- 
presented [c], “un état plus récent que 5" (Vergote 1945, 65- 
66); 3 was accepted as “X (alef) sémitique" and j (7) as .neither 
[^] nor [j] but “un ‘support de voyelle’” (Vergote 1945,76 and 
79); and ^ as “une spirante laryngale, semblable au ‘yin arabe" 
(Vergote 1945, 80). Finally, 7 and у were seen as [n] and [г], 
respectively, but with alternate articulations close to, or iden- 


tical with, [1]. 


EDGERTON 


The 1947 article, "Stress, Vowel Quantity and Syllable Divi- 
sion in Egyptian," by William F. Edgerton, introduced the 
topic of phonotactics into the discussion of Egyptian vowels. 
Edgerton's chief contribution was to recognize the relation- 


ship between the nature ofa stressed vowel in Coptic and its 
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original syllabic environment: what he called the “long” vow- 
els n, 1, w/oy in open syllables and their “short” alternants А/О 
and e/a in closed ones. From this he deduced that Egyptian 
ancestor of this pattern, which he called “Paleo-Coptic” (PC), 
originally allowed only two syllable structures: CVC and CV-, 
the latter either word-initial or internal only, although “un- 
stressed or lightly stressed words ... may always have tolerated 
final vowels” (Edgerton 1947, 17). He also concluded that 
“Every word which bore a main stress ended in the sequence 
-CVC” and “The language ... tolerated the main stress only on 
the ultima or penult of simple words” (Edgerton 1947, 3). 
Edgerton’s analysis has proved extremely influential, 
shaping the understanding of Egyptian phonotactics to the 


present. 


FECHT 

Edgerton had briefly touched on the phenomenon of antepe- 
nult stress in words such as bm-ntr /ham'-na-tir/ > NK 
cuneiform ba-am-na-ta and ра-па-іе > ZONT “priest” and 
mn-nfr /min'-na-fir/ > MNge “Memphis,” concluding that 
such words were remnants of a time when “The PC phonetic 
patterns had not yet developed (or, at any rate, were not rig- 
orously imposed)” (Edgerton 1947, 16). That statement was 
the starting point for Gerhard Fecht’s more detailed 1960 
study of Wortakzent und Silbenstruktur in Egyptian. Follow- 
ing Edgerton, Fecht concluded that Egyptian compounds 
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display two diachronic stress patterns: “ältere Komposita" 
such as hm-ntr, with antepenult stress and a later construction 
with penult or final stress, visible in compounds such as &3-br- 
k3 /ku-ih'-ku/ > колок. 

Fecht's second contribution to the study of Egyptian 
phonology was his 1964 article on prosody, “Die Form der 
altägyptischen Literatur: Metrische und stilistische Analyse.” 
Based on the stress patterns of Coptic, he concluded that 
Egyptian lines of verse followed a rigid meter of two or three 
stresses only per line, regardless of whether that pattern ob- 


served end-stopped lines or not. 


ROSSLER 


The 1971 article “Das Agyptische als semitische Sprache,” by 
the Afro-Asiatic scholar Otto Róssler, proposed a radical re- 
interpretation of the Egyptian consonants. Based on cognate 
relationships with Semitic languages, and on the hypothesis 
that Egyptian was a Semitic language, Róssler analyzed the 
Egyptian consonants on the model of proto-Semitic “triads” 
consisting of voiceless - emphatic - voiced alternants. As in 
most Semitic languages, such “proto-triads” were assumed to 
have evolved in one or more of their members: for example, f 
*[f] replacing the emphatic alternant of voiceless р *[p] and 
voiced b *[b]. In Egyptian, only the “triad” k *[k] - 4 *[k] - є 


*[g] retained the original alternants. 
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On the basis of such “triads,” Rössler posited values for 
some of the consonants that were substantially different from 
those of the Berlin School: 


C  *[d] > *[*] — originally the voiced alternant of £ *[t] 
d * 
d 


[ 
[t] — the emphatic alternant of voiceless 7 *[t] 
Чо) — palatalized counterpart of the latter (“¢”), £ 
[ 
[ 


*[ti] (“2”) its voiceless alternant 


* 


~ 


y] — voiced alternant об *[x]. 


Nine of the consonants were identified as “neutral,” standing 
outside “triads.” These include the fricatives s (“/s/”) and В; 
the “Halbvokale” j (řas a glottal stop “/’/”), w, y (Fand y); and 
the “liquids” /]/ (п, 3, r), m, п, and /r/ (3). 

Rössler’s ultimate conclusion was that Egyptian was 
“nicht nur „mit dem Semitischen verwandt“, sondern sie ist 
schlechthin semitisch” (Rössler 1971, 319). His phonologi- 
cal analysis has heavily influenced the last three decades of 
German Egyptology, particularly evident in the works of 


Schenkel and Kammerzell. 


PEUST 

Carsten Peust’s 1999 publication, Egyptian Phonology, is the 
most detailed and comprehensive study of the subject to date. 
Peust was primarily interested in the language of the New 
Kingdom, “when the first intense contacts of Egyptian with 


neighboring languages become evident and provide extensive 
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data for phonological research,” and less so in earlier stages, 
“which must be reconstructed primarily by internal evidence” 
(Peust 1999, 15). In addition, and for the first time in the 
study of Egyptian phonology, he operated from the principle 
that “Even if a phonetic correspondence between genetically 
related languages is assumed to be certain, the correspondence 
is of a principally abstract nature and does not allow for a con- 
clusion about the actual pronunciation in one of the 
compared languages” (Peust 1999, 15) — i.e., that correspond- 
ence does not necessarily mean equivalence. 

Peust treats every aspect of phonology: consonants and 
vowels, phones, phonemes, graphemes, phonotactics, pros- 
ody, and metrics. His approach is often cautiously skeptical - 
for example, “It is presently impossible to decide whether the 
primary distinction of /h/ and /h/ was one of voice or one of 
place of articulation" (Peust 1999, 98) - but also innovative, 
as in his treatment of the velar stops and phonotactics (Peust 
1999, 108-114 and 182). 

The Coptic vowels are described in terms of quality ra- 
ther than quantity, and doubled vowels are argued to be an 
indication of length (Peust 1999, 201 and 208). Their ances- 
tors are identified as the three-vowel system a i и, but the 
development of these into the Coptic vowels is presented as 
the opposite of the standard theory elucidated by Edgerton, 
with tense (high) vowels in closed syllables and lax (low) vow- 


els in open ones; syllable structure was also revised to the 
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theory that all words originally ended in a vowel (Peust 1999, 
222 and 182). 

For the consonants, Peust adopts aspiration rather than 
voice or "emphasis" as a distinctive feature, although not in 
Saidic, and an original /d/ is seen as developing into [*] 
“roughly around 2000BC" (Peust 1999, 81/84/88/99). The 
velar stops k 4 gare distinguished by aspiration (k vs. q and g), 
and are seen to represent six different phonemes, k = /k*/; 4 
= /kı/ and /ki"/; g = /k;/ and /k;"/; and g ~ 4 = /q/ (Peust 
1999, 107-114). The velar fricatives are described as $ = /xı/ 
> /8/ and /h/, and Ё = /x;/ (Peust 1999, 115). 

Peust identifies 3 as /rı/ and r as two phonemes, /r2/ and 
Л/ (Peust 1999, 127). He sees the reed-leaf 4 as representing 
“originally /j/ Бис... lost by the time of Coptic in many envi- 
ronments” and eventually indicating a word-initial vowel 
(Peust 1999, 49 and 97). Final j > w and medial w > y, how- 
ever, are seen as instances of consonant loss (Peust 1999, 138— 
139). 

On the whole, Peust’s study is valuable primarily for its 
extremely detailed analysis of Coptic. Its description of Ear- 
lier Egyptian phonology is somewhat idiosyncratic and has 


not been widely accepted. 


APPENDIX B 
ON TRANSCRIPTION 


Transcription reflects three levels of analysis: phonological, 
lexical, and grammatical (the latter including not only syntax 


but also editorial analysis). 


PHONOLOGY 


On the phonological level, transcription is nothing more than 
a conventional means of representing ancient Egyptian writ- 
ing in alphabetical symbols that, in comparison to Egyptian 
graphemes, are both more immediately recognizable to mod- 
ern eyes and more easily reproducible by modern instruments 
of writing. It is essential to remember that the conventions 
used for transcription are just that: conventions. The tran- 
scription of 5 as d is no closer to the original phonological 
reality represented by *A than would be any other conven- 
tion, such as 25, representing its order in the (modern) 
"alphabetical" list of Egyptian consonants. For the purpose of 
representation, therefore, the transcription of \ as ¢ rather 


than traditional d is no more "accurate," or truthful to the 
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original, than its one-time representation as z. In this regard, 
the only thing to recommend one system of transcription over 
another is simplicity and ease of reproduction - which makes, 
for example, j preferable to traditional ;. 

Most of the uniliteral symbols in the various systems of 
transcription currently in use are identical and non-contro- 


versial. These include: 


My шл fb Qe 
ыз; Ж т o P mu 
N w Xo АЙ a Ё "EE: 
Jj В E |з 

Р m ^ LET AS 


There are two general conventions here, both of which reflect 
primary distinctions in the Egyptian consonantal system. The 
first of these is the use of voiced signs for unaspirated conso- 
nants: in the table above, ф vs. р; and in conventional 
transcription, also = d vs. t. In this regard, it would be more 
consistent to represent A as g rather than as 4 or k. Second is 
the use of underscored characters to represent the palatals: 
conventionally, == г vs. апі *A 4 vs. d. In that respect, Й is 
inconsistent, since it does not represent *[h’], but *[x’]; for the 
sake of consistency, therefore, it might be better (and simpler) 
to represent О as x and == as x, and in the same vein, А ask. 

Three graphemes present special problems: R conven- 


tionally 3; l| дог апа — z (or s if | is transcribed 5). It is clear 
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that y was not intrinsically *[?] but a liquid in Old and Mid- 
dle Egyptian and mostly *[?], *[j], or nothing later. No single 
symbol combines all these realizations, and / conflicts with the 
phonemic / of Demotic: transcription of 3//y “grapevine” as Шу 
is counter-productive. It can be retained, therefore, as 3, though 
perhaps replaced bya more accessible ;. As demonstrated in this 
book, | was intrinsically neither *[j] nor *[?] (although it could 
have either of those consonants as a historical reflex), but 
simply a mater lectionis for a vowel or the hiatus between two 
vowels. As such, it might be better transcribed as * Finally, — 
was not "[z], the voiced counterpart of Ї *[s], пог the latter’s 
unaspirated counterpart, but at least z is simpler and more ac- 
cessible than something like 2 to represent its original value, 
lost for most of the language’s history. 

If we were to reform the transcription system used for an- 
cient Egyptian to a more internally and historically consistent 
one (which I am not advocating we do), it might therefore 


look something like the following: 


1 j ? N m m = z z 
Mo» у „ол ол | 5 
ей С с P r r ТА $ ri 
$ w w m ^ b a 4 8 
J b b р k b л k k 
D р р о b x E g k 
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I 
I 

JS 
U 
U 


= 


For comparison, here are lines 131-136 of The Shipwrecked 


Sailor in the two transcription systems: 


Cbf.n.j mt.kw n.sn hn mt.kw n.sn 
gm.n.j st т b3yt wt km.n.' st m x;yt wet 
jr qn.n.k rwd jb.k T gn.n.k rwd Р.К 
mb.k qnj.k m hrdw.k mb.k gnk m xrdw.k 
зп. hmt.k m3.k pr.k sn.k bmt.k m;.k pr.k 
nfr str bt nbt nfr st v xt nbt 

ph.k bnw wn.k jm.f ph.k xnw wn.k т 
m q3b n snw.k m g;b n snw.k. 


Transcription should also respect what is written rather 
than what one thinks should be there. Consonants that have 
evolved from other consonants should be transcribed as writ- 
ten rather than etymologically: thus, for example, the 
infinitive E "acquire" as jtt and not jét. Also, y should be re- 
served for | alone and not used as an equivalent of j: thus, 
for instance, 2 “Foremost of Westerners” as bntj- 
jmntjw and not bzty-jmntyw. Consonants not substantiated 
by attested spellings should not be added on the assumption 
that a word had to end with a consonant: thus, , “mouth” 


is 7, not 73 or rj, and 23 “Sun” is 7^, not rw. 
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Finally, it is somewhat misleading to supply final w’s ог /5 


in words that are not written with them when these represent 
simply matres lectionis for vocalic endings: thus, for example, 


јтт-Рір is more faithfully representative of B */a-ma- 


na-hat-pa/ “Amenhotep” (“Amun is happy,” with the 3ms 
stative) than is jnw-htp.w or jmn(w)-htp.(w). The same goes 
for final /ѕ, except for . (7) representing an unwritten 15 suffix 
pronoun *[i]. For this reason, plurals and duals marked by 
strokes rather than D or 1 are more accurately represented by 
запі & e.g., pus (( “feet” as rd? rather than rdwj and anes 


"things" as br? rather than fut. 


LEXICON 


The words of the Egyptian lexicon comprise both primary 
and derived lexemes. Primary lexemes consist of atomic ker- 
nels, such as haj “row.” Derived lexemes consist of a primary 
kernel modified by various morphological means, such as 
gemination (han "row") and affixes (e.g., mhntj “ferryman”). 
For the purposes of lexical analysis, it may make sense to set 
off affixes from kernels via dots or some other device: e.g., 
m.pn.t.j or m-hn-t-j. There are, however, limits to such а sys- 
tem. While sz “sister” is distinguished from sz “brother” by 
the feminine affix 7, there is no non-feminine kernel for mwt 


“mother”; so, while the transcription sz.7 might make sense 
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for “sister,” mw.t for ING “mother” is without basis and, ul- 
timately, misrepresentative. 

Except for the purposes of lexical description, transcrip- 
tions should not reflect graphemes that do not exist in the 
original, So, while zh3w “scribe” is derived from 203 “write” 
by means of a vocalic ending represented by w, to transcribe 
M № as zh3w or 2р3. misrepresents the hieroglyphic origi- 
nal. There is also a danger in supplying elements in 
transcription, in that such a practice can obscure the true na- 
ture of the evidence. For example, the verb meaning “put, 
place” is written both М and =>, but to transcribe the lat- 
ter as (w)d ignores the possibility that the two writings may 
represent different words, like wtz “hold aloft, wear” and /2/ 
“raise up" - thus, wdj “install” vs. dj “put, place” - or true pho- 
nological variants, like rdj and dj “give.” 


GRAMMAR 

Transcription is also used to reflect a writer’s grammatical 
. . . pem B 

analysis of a text. For example, a transcription of & as jr.n.f 

reflects one analysis, and as jr.(j) n.f, another. Lexical and 

grammatical levels should not be confused. The transcription 

of | SS “elder sister,” as sz.£ wr.t equates lexical gender 


with grammatical gender, although the two are linguistically 
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separate: for example, cities and countries are treated as femi- 
nine in Middle Egyptian, regardless of their lexical gender. If 
one chooses, therefore, to denote grammatical gender and 
number affixes by dots, then their lexical counterparts should 
not be similarly distinguished: thus, either sz wr.t or snt wrt. 
As with the lexicon, however, it is important to respect the 
original. For example, се “everything” is also written id 
which might justify the transcription bt nb(t) for the former, 
but it is also possible that the two reflect different grammati- 
cal realities, bt пфі for concrete referents (“every thing”), and 
bt nb for abstract ones (“everything, anything”). Similarly, al- 
though there is evidence that feminine adjectives could be 
pluralized as nouns (e.g,, 2frwt “beauties”), the predominant, 
if not exclusive, grammatical practice seems to have been to 
use only the feminine singular as a modifier: IS “elder 
sisters," therefore, should be transcribed snt? wrt, not snwr 
wr(w)t. 

It also makes little sense to transcribe capital letters, when 
none existed in Egyptian writing: transcribing Ф as Dhwtj 
adds no more information than dhwtj. One possible use of 
capitals however, is to reflect the common divine determina- 
tives hil and З: thus, sox Ne DARD Ne Tmw sr 
Smsw jmj Jnw “Atum, senior official in Heliopolis” (LES 38, 
11). 
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While there is justification for demarcating gender and 
number affixes by means of dots, since they are generated 
grammatically, there is also something to be said for the sim- 
pler and cleaner system of not doing so: thus, saw wrw sawt 
wrt “elder brothers and elder sisters” rather than 52.0 wr.w 
sn.w.t wr.t. Dots have also been used to set off verbal affixes as 
well as suffix pronouns: e.g, sdm.n.f. In his Altägyptische 
Grammatik, Elmar Edel promoted a system of word tran- 
scription, without dots: sdmnf. There is a sound phonological 
basis for such a system, but the added clarity of the dots more 
than justifies their use: for example, distinguishing XC 
bn.n.sn? “they rowed” from X». hnn.sn? “they row." 

Using a practice adopted from Coptic, suffix pronouns 
have been set off by = rather than dots: bn.n=sn. There is, 
however, little chance of confusing the pronouns with verbal 
affixes, except for Ipl z, and the Coptic system was instituted 
to distinguish pronominal forms of the infinitive from con- 
struct and absolute forms, rather than to demarcate pronouns 
themselves. As for the construct marked by a dash, a transcrip- 
tion such as jr.n=f-n=j-st “he did it for me” can be justified 
phonologically as reflecting a single stress unit */irinif'-ni- 
s" t/, but it is also more cluttered and more difficult to process 


at first glance than simple jr.n.f n.j st. The dash is better re- 
served for graphic units such as Tht pm-ntr “priest.” 
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SUMMARY 


The arguments laid out in this appendix can be summarized 


in a number of points that reflect four cardinal principles of 


transcription: faithfulness to the original, simplicity, con- 


sistency, and clarity. 


1 


The characters used for transcription are only conven- 
tions. Any one set does not necessarily reflect the original 
phonology better than another. 

That said, the primary characteristic to recommend one 
transcription symbol over another is simplicity, which in- 
cludes ease of reproduction. Thus, for example, q is 
preferable to /. 

Similar conventions should be used for similar sets of 
consonants (consistency). For that reason, Й is less pref- 
erable than x, and / is preferable to c. 

Insofar as feasible for purposes of clarity, transcription 
should not supplement the original with characters that 
the original does not contain, whether in parentheses or 
not. Justifiable exceptions include unwritten 1s suffix 
pronouns (for clarity) and common graphic abbrevia- 
tions: thus, 7.22. (7) st rather than jr.z st "I did it” and bagt 
or h(n)gt rather than рді “beer.” 

Transcription of lexemes should not supply elements not 
justified by original spellings: thus, r “mouth,” not 73/r(3) 
or 7j/r(j). 
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Actual spellings should be preferred over etymology: for 
example, [e me “river” as jrw rather than j(t)rw. 

Lexical and grammatical transcription should not be 
mixed: thus, sat wrt or snt wr.t “elder sister” but not sz.£ 
wrt. 

Both lexical and grammatical transcription should aim 
for simplicity: eg, Ў “days” as pru? rather than 
hrw(w).w. 

For clarity, demarcate only verbal affıxes and suffix pro- 
nouns, preferably (for simplicity) by dots: eg, 


(m 2 fl “which he has caused devastation on” (PT 


742) as j.sflekt.n.fhr.s rather than j.s.fkk.t.n=fhr=s. 
Never assume to know the language better than its origi- 
nal speakers. Thus, emend only when no other option is 
available. For example, [Ey “our crew” (ShS 7) 
should be transcribed jzwz.£z rather than jzwt.{t}n be- 
cause the = derives from a pronounced *[t] rather than 
a scribal error: pronominal *"/"swatun/ vs. absolute 
*/"swa/. 
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154, 156-157 w3dw — 46,78 
jrp — 25,86 ww — 39 
jrt bjnt — 86 wh — 29, 114-115 
jeft — 53 w bw — 17 
jer — 62 wmt — 122,132 
jsy — 45 wnj — 125 
йш — 25 wnwn — 125 
jst —31 wnwt — 44, 100 
jt — 44-45, 82 wnf — 25 
jtn — 30 wnh — 27 
jtrw — 17, 78,92 wn — 25, 44 
jtrw-3 — 26 whe — 25 
jdn — 63 whi — 45, 54 
jdt — 45 wsh — 56, 62 
y — 146 wd3 — 55,132 
ym — 145 п. 1 wd — 129 п. 12, 141 
3wr — 30, 54, 79 bj3-n-pt — 115 
3pd — 30 bjn — 44-45 
3p: — 80 bjk — 64,82 
3zh — 86 3by — 148 
3q — 137 b3qj — 129 
3tp — 45 b3gs — 66 п. 8 
3 — 29, 31, 62, 86 b3gsw — 76 
“we — 91 bw — 27 
(pr — 53 п.9 bnyt — 147 
(ff — 62 bl — 27 
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che — 98, 101, 123, 130 р — 100 


wy — 146 p3q — 90 
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рш — 99-100 
prj — 93, 127, 138, 157 
phwj — 149 
phrr — 68,157 
phrt — 100 
psj — 139,185 
pds — 91 

.f— 66 n. 10 
07—27 

fb — 123,129 
mj — 135-136 
my — 146 
myt — 25 
mr — 91 


m3gsw — 66 n. 8,76 
mw — 44 

mwt — 62-63, 127, 160 
mn — 27, 131, 133 
mn-phtj-r — 116 
mn-nfr — 26, 31, 190 
mn-nfr-pjpj — 116-117 
mnjw — 44 

mnt — 74 

mr — 101; 160 
mr.n-pth — 144 

mrj — 125, 127, 154 
mry-jmn — 144 

mrytj — 147 

mrt-jtn — 143 

mhyt — 147 

msj — 133, 137, 140 
mst — 139 


msdj — 122, 125 


mst — 27 

mtrt — 92 
mdqt — 38 

‚з — 62 

nj — 124; 147 
ny — 146-147 
njnj — 124, 154 
nwr — 54,79 
nb-"wt — 86 


nb-t3wj — 149 
nfr — 54, 93 n. 12, 140 
nfr-bprw-rc — 38 
nfrt-jrj — 39 
nbm — 141 
nb3b3 — 70,125 
прі — 28 

ns — 41,53 
nqdqd — 124 
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ng3w — 94 

ntk — 85 

ntr — 26,85 
ndm — 63 

паз) — 141 

т — 198 

rt — 38,198 

Y -ms-sw — 39 
rmyt — 147-148 
rmt-3 — 29 

тп — 27,31, 46 
упрі — 27, 140 


rs — 128 
rsw — 26 
ls — 27 
he — 27 
h3j — 27 
3b — 54,78 
hmhm — 124 
byr — 28 
h3t — 39, 86, 116 
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hw — 27 
hbn — 125 
bf — 90 
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bmsj — 82, 117, 132, 137 


bng — 79 
hrw — 26, 39 
раї — 141 
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bqr — 55,132 
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hts — 91 

b3j — 41, 125 
b3ybt — 41 
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bfij — 44 
hm-hl — 28 
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h3rt — 56 

b3t — 68 
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zhj — 69 
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zh3 — 122, 200 
zk —91 

zkr — 91 
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53 — 30 
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sh — 56,91 
she — 123,130 
sby — 43 

sb3qj — 129 
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spt — 62-63 sndwt — 145 
spdd — 122, 132 srdn — 39 

sf — 43 q3yt — 41, 140 
sfb — 129 gib — 62,79 
sfhw — 62 qupr — 28 

smn — 131 qune — 28 
smnt — 114 gbb — 128-129 
sn — 27,199 qmi — 28 

snwj — 63 qnd — 63,71,75 
snfhfh — 123, 129 grr— 31 

sng — 137 qrst — 54 
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sqbb — 129 qdd — 124 
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sk3 — 45 ky — 28, 147 
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sgnn — 126-127, 140 k3-br-k3 — 40, 130, 191 
sgrb — 85 k3p — 90 

stp — 122,138, 143 k3mw — 30 
stp-n-r© — 39, 144 kmt — 41 

stj nfr — 86 ksks — 28 
sdwn — 126 n. 7, 129, 132 kkj — 91 
sdd — 129 n. 12 gmj — 28,41 

sj — 69 gmw — 29 
šwj — 126, 133 gnf — 94 

sft — 91 gr-n-pt — 115 
sm — 63 grgt — 29 

smj — 127 gs — 63 
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Hj — 42, 100 

tw3 — 54,79 

twr — 54, 80 
tmm — 63, 142 
tw — 63,70, 75 
tbwtj — 55 

.£n — 63 

irt — 75 

£zj — 200 

dj — 24, 55; 65; 85, 136-137; 200 
djw — 65 

djb — 65 

d3b — 64 

dwn — ix, 63, 129 
dmj — 43,55 
dng — 54,79 

dr — 141 

a3f — 43 

d3d3 — 63 

dnt — 31 

dw — 29 

dwy — 29 

db — 62-63 

dbt — 43 

dnd — 63,71,75, 94 
drt —75 


dd — 45, 121-122, 129 
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AMOYN — 39 
АМАФ) — 11 

ANOK — 25, 64, 96 
ANCHBE — 4 


acaı — 45 

aq — 52,65 
ВАА — 27 
кємє — 115 
BHO — 64, 82 
ENNE — 148 
BOWN — 44 
rap — 97 
€EOT — 74 


єкотє — 61 
€koT — 140 
eroore — 81 
ene? — 11 
ecooy — 25 
нрп — 25 

nce — 31 

€1— 123 
EIEPBOONE — 86 
eine — 5, 25, 135 
€ioop — 17,78 
«ом — 145 n. 1 
eıpe — 134-135, 166 


ITEN — 30 

єю — 44 

еют — 44-45, 82 
€102€ — 80 
кмсє — 54 

кє — 29, 148 
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кнмє — 28, 41 
KIM — 28 
KAA€ — 12, 54 


коток — 40, 74, 130, 191 


Kole — 41, 140 
KPMPM — 125 
Kpoyp — 31 
xpos! — 53, 80 
кром — 9 

кет — 122n.4 
ХАС — 27,41,53 
AEMHHWE — 86 
Ma — 27 
маєм — 14 
MaNe — 44 
MACT — 139 
Meepe — 92 


меріт — 148 
месо — 137 
мнсє — 139 
MING — 74 
mice — 109 
ммау — 26, 95 


MNqe — 26, 190 
noeiT — 13-14, 21,25 
MOONE — 18,82 
mooy — 14-15, 44 
MOPONAY2 — 9 
мостє — 122 


MOYN — 12, 27 
MoywT — 27 
uriop — 98 


MTON — 7, 15, 17 
мән — 148 

NAQT — 28 
мепні — 86 

NIBE — 8 

NIM — 96; 97 
NKOTK — 124 
Noelk — 128 
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моутє — 26, 85 


моуар — 54, 93 n. 12, 96, 140 


NOY2M — 12-13 
NTOK — 5,85 

Nxe — 97 

o — 31, 39; 134 

OBN — 45 

ore — 45 

on — 31 

002 — 25 

oyeice — 8 

OYHHB — 17 

оуні — 97 

оумот — 15, 122 
оүмоү — 11, 44 
оумод — 25 
оүоотє — 17, 46, 78 
оүоп — 8, 17-19, 29 


оүтє — 25 

oywn — 12, 25, 121 а. 3 
OYWN2 — 27 

oywt — 17, 46 


oywy — 45, 54 
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пагоу — 149 coi — 30 
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пнує — 5 COOYTN — 126 n. 7, 129 
mice — 56, 66 cooze — 123, 130 
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псамир — 110 coon — 140 

пег — 78 ctNoyqe — 86, 96 
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рат — 8, 27 cw — 55 

pan — 27, 46, 109 севе — 45 
рємнт — 46 n. 17 cwne — 11,55 
pMeın — 148 cwTM — 78 

Рммло — 29, 86, 166 саттт — 17,94, 122 
PEMMMay — 95 саат — 13 
РмпТмє — 95 cw? — 140 

po — 85, 109 C221 — 68, 122 
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ромпє — 27, 140 Tai/Tai — 55; 27, 42, 109, 149 
pone — 10, 20, 30, 95 Tako — 137 

CAKE! — 129 Tan — 65 
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слот — 139 TAYO — 137 
CA2T2EOOC — 138 TAq — 10 

снб — 45 TEBNH — 5 

сім — 25 тємоу — 97 
ciooyr — 10 THHE€ — 18 

ckal — 45 tme — 10, 43, 55 


cmine — 114-115 TOOY — 29 
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Tooye — 29,55 wone — 5, 16, 78, 109 
тро -- 137-138 oor — 78 

TCNKO — 137 факт — 12, 18, 78 
TOE€ — 10 qi — 27 

тарє — 10, 33, 75, 95 gaipec — 41 

OBEIO — 137 gacie — 141 

томмо — 137 гхтє — 126 

томсо — 137 2Bopsp — 125 

«вт — 8, 30 geane — 53 
(AK — 41, 53 2€ — 5, 28, 41, 69, 109; 27, 68; 56 
ме — 25-26 2n — 26-27, 39, 86, 116 
«мә — 16 онт — 45, 86, 116 

on — 31 21— 16,95 

оп — 44 zıp — 28 

етп — 45 2ko — 55, 132 

ww — 159 2106 — 41,54 

02€ — 123 гмом — 122, 132, 133 
wa — 41 гмоос — 82, 117, 132-133, 135 
qmaap — 28 2M2ar — 28 

wai — 41; 69 гмом — 124 

gaqre — 44 2N—5 

waxe — 129 20€iNe — 10 

«внр — 41 гомт — 86 п. 2, 88, 190 
we — 56 готоєт — 131, 140 
onpe — 16 гоүєт — 86, 116 

wi — 28, 41 2oyire — 86, 116 
@Moyn — 8, 31 гоүм — 28 

фмає — 122 грооу — 28, 41 
фооує — 126, 130 гав — 9, 17; 54, 78 
won — 16, 78 гар — 26.39 

фтортр — 93 2oTn — 133 


«ori — 98, 109 рлтєвромі — 86 


poTbeT — 140 
xaane — 31 
xacı — 78, 139 
XAT — 139 

xe — 97 
xioye — 29 
xice — 9-11, 29, 42, 122 
Xo — 9; 109 
хоүд — 43 

xw — 27, 29, 45 
хамт-- 9,71 
бввє — 133 


oine — 13, 28, 41, 109 


600m — 30 
бооүмє — 28 


бофбєа — 28, 124 
броомтє — 115 


белп — 29 
sont — 9,71 


AKKADIAN 
anaku — 62 
daltu — 62 
gulgullu — 63 
фамти — 62 
idu — 65 

ka — 63 
kunu/kina — 63 
mátu — 62-63 
ni — 62 
рафати — 125 
риррити — 125 
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parásu — 123, 154 


Suprusu — 123 
saptu — 62 


tummumu — 63 


AMHARIC 
gh — 54 


ARABIC 

o3 — 63 

сеча! — 62-63 
bi — 10 
об — 8 

cali — 30 n. 6 


ом gail: — viii, 10 n. 10 


ci 10 
Aal — 69 n. 18 
ua — 62 
Gl — 63 
Q23)3— 125 
Gh 62-63 
245 — 62-63 
ias — 62 
Arsh — 10 

J 5b — ix 
de — 62 
bi — 63 
ав — 62 
Lb — 63 

Y 147 п.4 
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ee 5 — 63 

els — 62 
GREEK 
Aipijuoc — 30 
BeBav — 148 
Chancery — 7 
dixatog — 7 
&mo tit — 30 
emormmun — 7 
Eroluog — 7 
Едтатор — 79 
Каїсарос — 29 
Mov — 92 n. 9 
МӨ — 92 п.9 


vtexop — 76 n. 2 

оїкоубуос — 30 
Птоденаіос — мій, 10 п. 10 
Ty — 7 

фожлйрюу — 8 

yapaxtnp — 7 


HEBREW 
os — 62 
YIN — 63 


x372 — 62 
NO" — 63 
щат-- 62 
mag — 8 
nn — 63 
29 — 62 
ny?o — 63 
mp— 62 
yay — 62 


LATIN 


Germanicus — 29 


PERSIAN 
daryavaus — 76 


SEMITIC 
Cabu-ram — 53 
“asgaluna — 53 
Cullaza — 53 
“abd — 53 n.9 
birkata — 44,78 
markabata — 36 
habira — 41 


